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Whither Foreign Languages? 


H. C. OLINGER 


The Modern Language Journal is pursuing its investigation and publishing the reports re- 
ceived from our colleagues in the high schools, colleges and universities throughout the nation. 

We are happy to extend special thanks to Professsr Liptzin of the College of the City of 
New York, Mr. Leon Schwartz of the Roosevelt Senior High School, Virginia, Minnesota, 
Professor Fermaud of the University of Minnesota and Professor Delattre of the University 
of Oklahoma. 

Through the courtesy of F. S. Crofts and Company, Inc., 101 Fifth Avenue, New York, 
N. Y., we are able to add to our present report a most valuable and searching investigation in 
the current trends in language teaching in the colleges. Should our readers be interested in the 
complete report giving the exact figures and names of the institutions, we refer them to the 
December 1945 number of the Crofts Modern Language News. 


College of the City of New York 
New York, N. Y. 
DEAR PROFESSOR OLINGER, 

Allow me to reply briefly to the six questions set forth in your letter 
concerning the new status of foreign languages in the high schools, colleges 
and universities. 

1) Has the war helped to increase the enrollment in languages in your 
school or college? Yes. 

2) Has the administration allowed the teachers to experiment with the 
oral-aural features of the ASTP? Yes. 

3) Has the new aim of giving the student a real mastery of the oral and 
written language helped to increase the number of years to be devoted to 
the study of foreign languages? No. 

4) Is there any attempt to limit the number of students to less than 25 
in language classes in your school or college? No. 

5) Has the number of hours per week been increased in language work? 
No. 

6) What new textbooks or other material are being used in the various 
languages to realize the new oral-aural aim? None, since reading aim is still 
primary and oral-aural aim is secondary. 

Yours sincerely, 
Sot LirTsIN 
Department of German 


DEAR PROFESSOR OLINGER: 

The enrollment in modern languages in the local schools has decreased 
due to the fact that we had no war industries located in this area. Many 
of our families moved elsewhere during the war. 

Classes both in the High School and Junior College are small. That 
would be true in all schools in this section of Minnesota. 
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Although the number of hours per week has not been increased, ad- 
ministrators in this area do allow experimentation. 
We use Languages for War and Peace by Mario Pei, films, and song 
books to supplement our regular courses. 
Sincerely, 
LEON SCHWARTZ 
Language Instructor 


DEAR PROFESSOR OLINGER: 

Please find below the answers to your questionnaire, as prepared by the 
Department of Romance Languages. 

No. 1) Yes. 

2) Yes. 

3) Too early to comment. 

4) Attempt to keep to 25 and not more, in ‘‘regular’’ classes. 

5) No. However, in our new intensive courses in French and Span- 
ish based upon the ASTP system, we keep the students five extra hours per 
week for the drilling sections, i.e., 10 hours altogether, for 5 credits. The 
extra five hours are considered as taking the place of the home work almost 
entirely. (These are quarter credits.) 

6) Mimeographed material in the “intensive sections” mentioned 
above. 

Very sincerely, 
JACQUES FERMAUD 


October 5, 1945 


DEAR PROFESSOR OLINGER: 

I expect to send you later a report on my experiment here at the Uni- 
versity of Oklahoma, but I will answer briefly now the items of your in- 
quiry which concern me. 

2. Yes. Or at least I feel that I was allowed to experiment because of 
the administration’s interest in the achievements of the ASTP. But my 
experiment went much farther than the ASTP in realizing an ideal teach- 
ing language method: for the first semester but the last three weeks, no 
textbook was used, no reading and no writing done, and they were replaced 
by a new method of phonograph study. My goal was to have the students 
form habits first: 

a) psychological habits of associating sound directly with meaning 

before learning to read; 

b) physiological habits of good pronunciation before learning to spell; 

c) grammatical habits (morphology and syntax) before learning the 

rules. 

Principles of such a course were discussed in The French Review, De- 
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cember, 1944, ‘Vers la méthode phonétique intégrale pour débutants.”’ 

4. Yes. 

6. In my experiment, the record material was written by me and may 
be published later. And when the students started to write (end of first 
semester and whole second semester) we used our usual textbook: Lecompte 
and Sundeen, Unified French Course, which can easily be adapted to aural- 
oral work. 

Sincerely yours, 
PIERRE DELATTRE, 
University of Oklahoma 
Norman, Oklahoma 


CURRENT TRENDS IN LANGUAGE TEACHING 
QUESTIONNAIRE REVEALS EFFECT OF WAR PROGRAM 


The effect of war-time language training on post-war teaching may be 
gauged by the comments from teachers in connection with our recent ques- 
tionnaire on enrollment figures. As was generally anticipated the “Army 
program” has left a definite impress on current civilian teaching. However 
much the success of the former may be debated, and however much its 
accomplishments may be attributed to factors of unlimited time and im- 
mediate incentive hardly to be hoped for under peacetime conditions, the 
experience of these war years has affected current teaching in several re- 
spects. 


The Oral Approach 


The most notable trend in this fall’s classes, judging from the informa- 
tion received, is the increased emphasis on the oral approach, as compared 
with the normal, pre-war program. Nearly a hundred teachers comment 
on this change but others point out that in the oral approach they are 
merely continuing the practice of earlier years. The following comments 
are typical of many received. 

At Tulane University Professor Smith reports a change in the basic 
work (Spanish) from the reading-translation approach to oral-transla- 
tion. ‘Even where we use reading texts, the approach is that of the spoken 
language and not of translation.” 

Professor Hamilton of the University of Illinois reports several sections 
in Spanish and Italian experimenting with the Army Spoken Language 
Methods. 

Professor Ryland of the University of Kentucky writes, “Our new 
method (French and Spanish) is almost entirely oral.”’ At Yale all language 
courses use the oral approach. 

Professor Jackson of the University of Illinois writes of “‘more insistence 
on oral work in the French department,” adding, incidentally, that the 
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enrollment in beginning French has increased from 127 in 1943 to 261 in 
1944, and to 426 in 1945. 

Professor Terry of the University of Georgia reports that “language 
majors are enthusiastic about the increased amount of oral work,” and 
Professor Scherr of the University of Missouri notes the “increased inter- 
est shown by students (Spanish) in this phase of language teaching.” 

Professor Zech, also of Missouri, writes, ‘There is a noticeable tendency 
toward, as well as a demand for, the oral approach (German).” He adds 
this note of warning. ‘But since most students learn a language for the 
sake of being able to read it, our method of teaching must stress grammar 
and syntax. With the increase in enrollment the chances are that the oral 
approach will gradually decline.” 

At Stanford, Professor Morgan (German) reports “somewhat more 
stress on oral work, otherwise no change from past practice.” 

“The oral approach is no new thing for New Jersey College for Women,” 
writes Professor Jordan of the German department. “The direct method 
has been used here for the past fifteen years.”” And Professor Newby of 
San Jose State College writes, ‘“‘For twenty-odd years we have laid emphasis 
on the spoken language.” 


Intensive Courses 


While few, if any, colleges have attempted to duplicate the time-pro- 
gram of the Army intensive course, many teachers report an increase in 
the number of class hours in the elementary courses to allow for increased 
oral work. 

At Yale University, Professor Buendia of the Spanish department re- 
ports, ‘“Elementary intensive courses have 10 hours per week contact with 
instructors and for oral drills use informants for every 10 men.” 

Professor Zeydel of the University of Cincinnati writes, ‘An intensive 
beginners course (German) of 3 hours grammar and 4 hours oral drill and 
later reading is now in its second year. We deem it successful and students 
as well as colleagues in other departments like it.” 

The 6-hour intensive course at Skidmore College devotes 2 hours to lan- 
guage structure, 2 hours to drill in pronunciation and intonation and 2 
hours to conversation with much individual attention to students in groups 
of 3 to 7. 

Hamilton College has doubled the amount of time in the elementary 
courses to provide opportunity for oral drill. 

Many other reports indicate the addition of 1 or 2 extra class hours 
without increase in the amount of credit. 


Informants 


The limited number of specific reports on the use of informants makes 
impossible an estimate of the extent to which this feature of the Army 
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program has been continued in current classes. The following institutions 
report the use of informants: Yale University, Allegheny College, Bradley 
Polytechnic Institute, Brigham Young University, Wilmington College, 
Wilberforce University, Union College (Ky.), Friends University. Other 
colleges indicate that special “‘drill instructors” are used. 


Laboratory Periods 


A widespread use of extra class periods for laboratory work is indicated 
by the replies. 

At Washington and Lee University two 1-hour laboratory periods a 
week have been added to the beginning French courses (and to second-year 
courses for students entering the university). Professor Bradley reports 
“excellent results.” 

The College of Wooster is experimenting with a French section meeting 
8 times a week for 4 credits. Four of the periods are used for drill and 
conversation. 

Professor Shoemaker of the University of Kansas writes of a 2-hour 
spoken language laboratory in French, Spanish and German, in addition 
to the regular 5 hours of class work—with 5 hours credit. 

At Washington University Professor Hofacker reports the addition of 
13-hour laboratory periods to the 3-hour courses in both first and second 
year work, with no extra credit. 

Other institutions reporting laboratory periods are Vanderbilt Uni- 
versity, Queens College, University of Texas, Clark University, Ottawa 
University, Western Carolina Teachers College, Grinnell College, Colby 
College, Los Angeles City College, Coe College and many others. 


Records and Recording 


While the use of records is not a new development of the war period, 
our questionnaire replies point to an increase this fall in the use of both 
standard records and student recordings at both elementary and advanced 
levels. Several colleges indicate plans to introduce these as soon as funds 
and equipment are available. 

At Birmingham-Southern College every language student is required 
to spend 2 hours a week in the language workshop using records under the 
supervision of a teacher. 

“The Grinnell plan,” writes Professor Clapp, ‘“‘involving the use of our 
own recordings, ‘prose laboratory’ exercises, and integration of work into 
homogeneous units, is now operating in all sections of first and second year 
French, German and Spanish.” 

The Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas is one of several in- 
stitutions reporting the setting-up of a laboratory for cutting records and 
listening to standard records. 
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Professor Learned of Temple University writes that “laboratory work 
(experiments in phonetics, making records of students’ pronunciation) and 
a course in historical phonology are required of advanced students in 
French, and are offered in German and Spanish.” 


Oral vs. Reading Objective 


Some departments, though probably not many, are differentiating in 
their elementary course between the two objectives. 

At the University of Iowa, for example, Professor Funke writes that the 
German department offers two semi-intensive courses on the elementary 
level with 3 hours recitation and 2 hours drill, one course stressing the 
reading objective and the other spoken German. 

The French Department of the University of California offers two paral- 
lel courses in the lower division, emphasizing oral and reading work respec- 
tively, each having 2 laboratory periods a week in addition to 3 basic class 
periods. 

In several institutions where the emphasis on oral work has been in- 
creased in the elementary course, teachers have pointed out that facility 
in reading remains as the primary objective. However, too little evidence 
was furnished by the questionnaire to permit any contribution to the cur- 
rent discussion concerning the most important objective in language study 
and the best methods of attaining it. 


The Indiana Experiment 


Readers who recall Professor Ittner’s description of his experimental 
program at Indiana University last year under which parallel sections of 
beginning German were taught by (a) the “Army” method, (b) the direct 
method, and (c) the reading method (Crofts Modern Language News, 
1944), will be interested in the following comment on the current program. 

Professor Ittner writes, ‘We are not continuing our experiment this 
year nor have we radically changed our methods as a result of it. However, 
we are making some slight modifications, using somewhat more oral work 
in our classes and also increasing the amount of reading material. In other 
words we are more closely approaching the ‘reading method’ than we have 
ever done before. 

‘“‘We were well pleased with our experiment. The only reason we are 
not repeating it is that with the considerable increase in German enroll- 
ment this year, we could not afford to use staff members in that rather 
expensive manner. I hope to conduct further experiments as conditions 
permit.”—Reprinted through the courtesy of F. S. Crofts and Co., Inc. 
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Languages for Post-War G.1. Joe’ 


WILLIS KNAPP JONES 
Miami University, Oxford, Ohio 


HRIVENHAM AMERICAN UNIVERSITY, the army college in the 

lovely Berkshire region of England, has just closed its doors. Of the 
525,000 Americans in uniform taking advantage of the many opportunities 
provided by the army for study while serving in Europe, 8,000 spent eight 
weeks at S.A.U., in the nearest thing to an American college that could be 
set up 3,000 miles from American shores. Besides 109 capable instructors 
temporarily detached from other army duties to teach them, 133 civilians 
whose names read like a Who’s Who in American Education were recruited 
from colleges at home to help start the boys on a path that will take them 
back to their studies interrupted by the war. 

The whole picture of S.A.U. is too extensive for a brief article. Its his- 
tory is being printed in a ponderous tome for distribution to college regis- 
trars. But details of its foreign language program may be of interest to 
teachers in the United States to whom these G.I.’s and others like them are 
now returning for further education. 

As on many another campus, languages was the forgotten stepchild 
when the program was getting under way. While six civilian history teach- 
ers and three philosophers were being sent from the U. S., only one civilian 
language teacher was provided. It was not that the planners believed the 
soldier-students would have no desire to study languages, but that an initial 
survey showed many army officers with graduate degrees from universities 
of France and Belgium who could be drafted upon need. However, of the 
score or more requisitioned, the I. and E. Division in Paris managed to 
detach only four. The others were invariably declared essential by their 
commanders and refused permission to transfer. So the success of the 
S.A.U. language program was achieved in spite of, rather than because of, 
official cooperation. 

To head the Modern Languages at Shrivenham, Major Adolphe J. Dick- 
man was ordered to Paris from his duties in Military Intelligence and Li- 
aison work with the French army. In peace time he is head of languages at 
the University of Wyoming and was responsible, with Dr. William Berrien, 
for the successful concentrated language school run in the summer of 1941 
by the Coordinator of Inter-American Affairs. 

1 When I read this article to several classes of soldiers at S.A.U., I got a number of inter- 
esting comments. I add them as notes to the sentence that brought forth the soldiers’ reaction. 

About half the listeners reacted violently against the nickname “G. I. Joe.” “It has been 
used patronizingly by so many people that soldiers resent it,” some declared, The rest found 
nothing objectionable to it. 
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At Paris in May, Major Dickman was given a sketchy outline of pos- 
sible language courses and told to get ready. Shortly afterward he was 
joined by Prof. Stephen Freeman, of the Middlebury School of French, 
appointed to head languages at the sister army university at Biarritz, in 
southern France. At first, the two tried to work out parallel programs for 
the two institutions, then decided it unnecessary. 

Major Dickman arrived in Shrivenham early in July, with nothing 
ready, and with classes scheduled to start August 1. Even up to a week 
before opening, he had only three instructors, including the civilian brought 
over on the Queen Mary. Textbooks, too, were as scarce as instructors. 
One of England’s greatest war shortages has been paper. Newspapers 
shrank to four pages and many magazines were pared away or discontinued. 
Most books, too, have been long out of print, so language texts provided 
another headache. 

Still Major Dickman went ahead to set up parallel beginning courses 
in French, German, Italian, and Spanish, and prepared for other possible 
demands including conversation and grammar review classes at a second 
year level and literature classes for more advanced students. 

The only language material available in army depots were some self- 
help manuals in French, German, and Italian, published by the army and 
accompanied by records. The objection to this E.M. (Enlisted Men) 
Series was that they were phrase books with no grammar reference material 
and in some of them even the foreign language did not appear till well 
along in the volume, being represented in the first lessons by a sort of pho- 
netic spelling. However for want of anything better, the instructors de- 
cided they could use them by writing the foreign languages on the black- 
board. Since a similar Spanish manual, though promised, never appeared, 
the instructor had to compose and mimeograph a textbook, always one 
jump ahead of the class. 

This scarcity of published material must be kept in mind when text- 
books are mentioned, as those used were not army-endorsed, but simply 
books found by instructors who scoured England for whatever was avail- 
able. 

To implement the beginning manuals and provide grammar material, 
sufficient copies of Barnes and Noble’s Essential Series were ordered, but 
because of various delays, they did not come till the first term was half 
completed. 

The opening of registration week found plans partially made, five lan- 
guage instructors on hand, others promised as “‘on the way,” and nobody 
with any idea of the number of students who might elect the courses of- 
fered. True, an attempt at pre-sampling had been made and students had 
sent in lists of six courses in order of preference, but many of the courses 
in the original rough catalog had been dropped or changed, and new ones 
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had been added, so it was with trepidation that the language representa- 
tives at the sectioning table watched the G.I.’s come through the door of 
the library, the scene of registration. 

The first student headed for forestry. The second stopped at the music 
table. But of the first six, one came to the language table, and that was 
about the percentage that elected a foreign language. 

With an idea of having small, informal classes, the maximum for lan- 
guage instruction had been set at 15. Before the end of the first day, the 
figure had been boosted first to 20 and then to 25. Then we began setting 
up new beginning sections. 

Before the registration reached its half-way mark, the administration 
began to suspect that we were tackling students at the door and shanghai- 
ing them into language courses. When the Dean of Liberal Arts, Major 
H. W. K. Fitzroy, came down to investigate, he found a private waiting 
to sign up for German. 

“What do you want to study German for?” asked the major. 

“Hell, sir!’ came back the private. “If you had only 36 points and were 
going to be stuck in Germany God knows how long, you’d take it, too.” 

Since many a G.I. felt the same way, sections to tax the schedule of all 
available German instructors were soon filled and still students poured in. 
A waiting list took form and before the end of registration it contained 
more than 100 names. A search for extra teachers started. A Czech refugee, 
living at Swindon, seven miles away, was hired. One of the instructors 
made a vain trip to Oxford University, then in vacation, to find German 
instructors that the colleges could spare. 

Since most of the work around the campus was being done by German 
prisoners of war, some of whom had been language instructors in their 
own or foreign countries (one P.O.W. with a Ph.D., from Heidelberg, had 
taught German for 6 years in Zaragoza, Spain), the suggestion was tenta- 
tively made and instantly rejected that some of them be used. It was felt 
that with the anti-fraternization rules in vogue in Germany, students at 
S.A.U. ought not be made to study German under teachers against whom 
they might have fought. Besides, their differences in method would prevent 
the uniformity which was being sought. So nearly as many students of 
German as were enrolled had to be disappointed. 

A similar rush to enroll in French took place and ended with a waiting 
list of 27 names. 

No one had dared hazard a guess on Spanish and Italian enrollment. 
Naturally these two languages did not have the same utility motivation 
as French and German, but for one reason or another, enough students 
turned up to fill two Italian and four Spanish beginning classes. One colored 
soldier, a postman in prewar days, explained his choice of Italian by saying 
that he was going back to Cincinnati when he left the army and since his 
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mail route lay largely in the Italian district, he wanted to be able to talk 
the language of those he served. Some students of Spanish wanted to in- 
crease the smattering of it gained in Africa; others lived near the Mexican 
border. 

A few planned to use some of their savings for a jaunt down the Pan- 
American Highway, and there were a number with ambitions to begin 
business careers south of the Rio Grande. 

None of the instructors expected much demand for advanced classes, 
but again the unexpected happened. Extra conversation sections had to be 
opened, with some students turned away for lack of available instructors. 

And so registration week ended with very definite proof of G. I. Joe’s 
interest in languages. Like the soldiers of the first World War, he had been 
thrown among people whose language he could not speak and it had jolted 
him out of his provincialism and tendency toward isolation. Those with a 
smattering of a foreign language wanted to learn more, and those who knew 
none, elected a language to see what it was all about. As one student ex- 
plained his choice: “‘It was embarrassing not to know French.” 

Shrivenham American University put no pressure on its students to 
elect anything. They had absolutely free choice, yet 15% of the first-term 
students and 17% of the second group elected some language. Opponents 
of language study may argue that this merely indicates that they were 
going back to France or Germany and would need it, but this does not ex- 
plain why many a high pointer, with eyes on a not-too-distant redeploy- 
ment to the United States also signed up for a language or two.” In fact, 
next to English, languages had the highest enrollment of Liberal Arts 
subjects for the second term and trailed only slightly behind mathematics 
in the first term. 

In practically every case, it was conversational ability that the students 
wanted. Except for those anticipating return to a college classroom with 
its traditional emphasis on conjugations and rules, they did not favor the 
study of much grammar. We were successful in directing into our composi- 
tion classes only two sorts of soldiers: those who wanted a grammar review 
before going back to school, and those who had acquired a certain facility 
of speech and were now at a place where they wanted enough grammar 
to correct their colloquial errors. 

Before discussing results, some description of methods at S.A.U. may 
be interesting. Emphasis was on “‘practical’’ language and an ability to 
speak. All the instructors were either natives of the country whose language 
they taught or men who had lived for years in that country and could 
speak the language fluently. In all the beginning classes except Spanish, 
the E.M. manuals furnished the teaching material at first, with teachers 


2 Some soldiers declared their stay in Europe interested them in the languages of its 
inhabitants. 
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adding explanations. While some time was given to the abstract problem 
of sounds and accent, most of the 50 minutes of class, five days a week for 
the eight weeks, were devoted to practice in speaking and listening. Often 
the instructor would take records and a phonograph to class and play over 
and over the recordings of the day’s lesson, and then let the students imi- 
tate. For further practice, a phonetics laboratory was rigged up under the 
direction of Lt. Edmond Vachon, in private life head of French at Gould 
Academy, Bethel, Maine. For fourteen hours a day he made available a 
dozen phonographs with records in all four languages for serious stu- 
dents who wanted to spend more time in language study than the classes pro- 
vided. 

In a questionnaire late in the second term, 36% of all beginning lan- 
guage students stated they had voluntarily visited this laboratory from one 
to eight hours a week. Their replies to the question about its value were 
very enthusiastic. Only 18 of the 175 beginners who used it, rated its value 
as ‘‘little or none.” A definite relationship existed between the number of 
hours a week spent in the laboratory and their estimation of value received, 
but it is impossible to say whether students benefited greatly because 
they spent so many hours there or spent so many hours because they 
judged it worth while. At any rate, the phonetics laboratory was one of 
the showplaces of the university, exhibited to all the visiting personages. 

After vain attempts to find textbooks for beginning conversation classes, 
all languages adopted the same one: the manual which accompanies Lingua- 
phone records. The army had a large supply in all languages. In these 
manuals, each lesson consists of a picture, a page or more of narration con- 
taining the essential vocabulary for each experience covered by the picture 
(traveling, shopping, housing, eating, etc.) and a dialog. The recordings 
were often used in class, and the lessons served as basic conversational 
material, so the experiment turned out surprisingly well. 

No such easy solution appeared for composition classes. The London 
agent for D. C. Heath could supply enough copies of Seymour and Carna- 
han, Short Spanish Review Grammar, for the small class in Spanish composi- 
tion, but instructors of French and German grammar classes had to get 
lessons mimeographed. 

In the first term, few registrants appeared for language courses at the 
third year level because none was listed in the initial catalog and the short- 
age of instructors made it unwise to attempt to publicize any after the stu- 
dents’ arrival. Therefore in the first term only two sections of advanced 
French composition and a course in Spanish literature took form. For the 
latter, the textbock problem arose again but the instructor found at Ox- 
ford enough Argentine reprints of Spanish novels to supply the classes. 

In the second term, the enrollment in the Spanish literature class 
doubled and there was also demand for a French literature class at the 
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third year level. The seven who enrolled for advanced German preferred 
a Scientific course. 

The following table shows the enrollment in languages in each term and 
each section: 


SUBJECT FIRST TERM SECOND TERM 
classes total classes total 
FRENCH 
Beginning 6 145 6 173 
Grammar 1 22 1 25 
Conversation 3 52 3 52 
Advanced Conversation 2 31 2 23 
Advanced Literature xX X 1 7 
Total 250 280 
GERMAN 
Beginning 6 146 10 227 
Grammar 1 6 1 12 
Conversation 2 39 2 34 
Scientific German x xX 1 7 
Total 191 280 
SPANISH 
Beginning 3 57 4 75 
Grammar 1 14 1 11 
Conversation 1 11 1 10 
Advanced conversation p 4 xX 1 11 
Advanced Literature 1 4 1 7 
Total 86 114 
ITALIAN 
Beginning 2 22 1 13 
Total 22 13 
Total for all languages 549 677 
Total enrollment for SAU 3,661 4,184 


The chief topic of discussion before we met our classes was: What will 
the students be like? 

The brass hats at our opening faculty meeting had impressed on us 
the fact that the majority of first term students had been in combat, some 
for many months, and could not be expected to bring to the classroom 
the freshness of students recently graduated from high school. It was 
broadly hinted that they would be tired and probably needing amusement 
and the belief that they were accomplishing something, even if they weren’t. 
We were given to understand that we should look upon S.A.U. as a country 
club for students who had forgotten how to study. 

But what an awakening we got! Perhaps the enrollment figures should 
have warned us. Soldiers needed to register for only one three-hour course 
to be permitted to remain on the campus. The maximum had been put at 
9 hours, though few were expected to volunteer for so much mental exer- 
tion. But when registration figures were released, they showed that not 
only had 90% elected their full allowance, but many were petitioning for 
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extra hours or—when that was refused—permission to audit without credit. 
For a few days, till the administration forbade the practice, some of our 
language classes had nearly as many visitors as enrolled students, anxious 
to listen and pick up what they could, even if they got no credit for class 
attendance. 

And how those regularly enrolled students dug into their books! Teach- 
ers of the beginning language classes had no expectation of turning out 
accomplished linguists in forty hours of class instruction. They hoped 
only to equip them with a few phrases and a little idea of what the lan- 
guage was like. But the soldiers seemed determined that when they returned 
to the continent or crossed into Mexico, they would know how to ask for 
anything they wanted and understand the answers that the natives gave 
them. Some may not have learned every use of the Spanish imperfect and 
preterite, or when you don’t use the French partitive, or what case follows 
some of the tricky German verbs, but all who passed the final examination 
can talk instead of gesture to make themselves understood, and went away 
equipped with vocabulary and grammar upon which to build when the 
opportunity comes, either in the country where the language is spoken or 
back home in some high school or college. 

Of course it is true that the S.A.U. students represent a picked group. 
From the many who applied for permission to attend, the officials selected 
those who would profit most from such an opportunity. So all those who 
return to school cannot be expected to have the same mental capacity, or 
even perhaps the same urge, but at least they will not have become men- 
tally incompetent from their experiences in the army. 

The advanced classes, as is true everywhere, revealed a wide range of 
preparation and ability. Some students had been over-ambitious. The army 
way of quick and superficial accomplishment had let them believe they 
could tackle anything. These students were urged to go back to beginning 
classes. But those able to carry on the work proved that the expression 
“soldiering on the job” is a misnomer. 

Every instructor has anecdotes about how his students killed the rumor 
that they would look on their army educational career as a sojourn at a 
country club. In the advanced Spanish literature class, for instance, lack 
of novels at first made it necessary for the teacher to dally four weeks 
over Pepita Jiménez. When the original order of eight titles finally arrived, 
he took the books into class and explained that because of the short time 
left, they would read only four. He gave the soldiers their choice. 

‘Four, nothing!’ they came back. ‘‘We’ll read all of them!” And so they 
did, though it meant reading some outside and discussing them in one or 
two class periods. 

To all who taught during the two terms that the short-lived Shriven- 
ham American University was in existence, the experience has been excit- 
ing and memorable. But even for those who were not privileged to be as- 
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sociated with this experiment in post-war education, it can have value, 
too, because it is a sort of preview of what will happen to those of the 
seven million armed forces who profit by the G. I. Bill of Rights to get back 
to school. Many will go on who, had it not been for the war, would have 
stopped with high school. This is not because they want to take advantage 
of something they can get for nothing, but because their journeying has 
made them realize, as they never would have in their native environment, 
the need for advanced education. 

What changes will have to be made in institutions of learning when 
these students, many of them married and all of them more mature than 
the ordinary run, come into our classes? 

Some administrators who imagine the soldiers will be a race apart, 
their minds warped with their grim experiences, argue for handling them 
separately from other students. But every G.I. who has expressed his opin- 
ion personally or in questionnaires, turns down the proposal. He wants to 
mingle with civilians in schools and colleges‘ as he must in every other 
phase of life. And if our experience is a test, armies and war have neither 
corrupted nor warped his mind. Teachers will find little difference between 
him and his non-fighter seatmate.' Some will be good students, some poor 
ones, but the same teaching technique that worked with other students 
will be effective with G. I. Joe. 

Teachers who expect him to be “all-out” for reality and to scorn triviali- 
ties have never sat in on his “‘bull sessions,”’ where he is just as impractical 
as anyone who never wore a uniform or went through basic training. It is 
true that he knows better what he wants than some of his younger class- 
mates may, and probably he will go after it harder, but he will have time 
along the journey to mix horseplay and frivolity with his studies. 

3 Some suggested that since soldiers have become so accustomed to cigarets, universities 
would have to allow smoking in class, especially during examinations. As a reductio ad absurdum 
one soldier mentioned that soldiers had also frequented Picadilly Circus! 

* As some pointed out, there won’t be much “mingling with civilians” in men’s colleges, 
since a large proportion will be ex-service men. But they are not likely to look upon themselves 
as former soldiers. Nor will they mark a distinction between themselves and the younger stu- 
dents coming directly from high school. Age meant little in the army. Men of all ages were 
thrown together, and so this “mingling” will have little bearing on any educational planning. 

5 Some of the classes thought the ex-soldier would be distinguished, at least at first, by a 
bitterness toward life. Many have been treated by their superiors in a way they consider un- 
fair, and they will come out of the army soured and suspicious. Gamblers by nature, they will 
take a chance at anything once (even advanced education), but if it doesn’t click, or if they 
think they are getting a raw deal, O.K! Throw it away and try something else: anything from 
truck driving to playing the ponies. For this reason, some students argued that a teacher must 
not demand too much at first or the veteran will “chuck it.” If concessions are made at the 
beginning, the soldier will catch on, fit in, and make a go of it. 

This started a tremendous argument. Most insisted that no soldier wants concessions. 
Let him stand on his own feet. If he starts receiving educational concessions and privileges as 
a soldier, it is only a step to later bonuses, civil service and labor priorities, and all the political 
charity of a ward of the state. 
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Studying may come a little hard for him at first. Obviously his study 
habits and ability to concentrate have grown rusty since he found he got 
along best when he put his brains into neutral and let the army machine 
push him around. Fifty-five per cent of those answering a first term ques- 
tionnaire—and the majority of students during the first term at S.A.U. 
were combat troops—acknowledged this difficulty. But the handicap was 
only temporary, and very soon they accustomed themselves to the educa- 
tional atmosphere.® 

If they can do that at S.A.U., they can do it more quickly in school at 
home where conditions are more conducive to study. For one thing, at 
Shrivenham, in spite of the efforts of the army to duplicate the American 
educational set-up, there was a lot of crowding. From ten to twenty sol- 
diers shared the same barrack room, and while study halls were provided, 
noisy surroundings and cramped conditions could not be entirely avoided. 

Redeployment uncertainties produced a disease called ‘‘pointivitis” 
that conflicted with studies as soldiers kept reading the contradictory re- 
ports on their chances for being sent home, and thought about that when 
they were supposed to be concentrating on their books. 

Redeployment had its effect on the teachers, too. Until sufficient in- 
structors were sent in, some language staff taught 25 hours a week. Even 
of those who reported for teaching assignment, it was never certain how 
long they would remain on the campus. A total of 23 teachers were attached 
for long or short times to the Language Branch. Of the original staff, only 
three continued on to the end, and even during the final month, two new 
men had to be flown from the U. S. as replacements. 

The second term Italian class, as an example started under the instruc- 
torship of an Italian-speaking technical sergeant who was then transferred 
and replaced by a private who lasted for a couple of weeks, until with a 
furlough he was off to visit his family in Italy. The class ended under the 
guidance of a volunteer, a linguistically-gifted Negro captain of the Medical 
Corps who was on the campus as a student. One French class had no fewer 
than five different teachers and different points of view in its first four 
weeks. 

The handicap of lack of equipment has already been mentioned. Just 
about the time the university closed, it was really ready to do a superb 
educational job, but up till then, the library lacked such essentials as refer- 


6 This was to be expected, the students pointed out. Veterans present no such psychologi- 
cal problem as American educators fear. The soldier is the best adjusted class in the world. He 
has to be. He has been thrown into varying experiences and required to adjust himself quickly. 
Most of the listeners thought that within a couple of weeks after getting out of the army, the 
average soldier will drop back into civilian life and think of his war experiences as something of 
long ago. The longer they have been in combat, the easier they will make adjustments, they 
argued. Only those in the rear who have never heard a gun fired will try to keep the military 
memories alive and be service organization “joiners.” 
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ence books, grammars, and dictionaries. Ironically in view of the initial 
book shortage, shipments by air in the last few weeks and up to the day 
of Commencement left 77,000 volumes on the campus. 

The students at Shrivenham had distractions that they will not meet 
in America. The army decreed a physical education program of six hours 
a week and established an attractive sports program under skilled coaches 
that caused many athletes to take still more time from studies. For those 
not athletically inclined, $.A.U. offered an hour and a half a day of music 
with rewards in good will trips to various parts of England for its glee 
clubs and orchestras. The Theatre Branch, too, with its continuous round 
of musical comedies and serious plays, demanded many extra hours of 
work by actors and stage hands. A complete broadcasting station on the 
air many hours a day, also competed for the time and energy of students. 

And finally, army generosity provided an endless number of sight- 
seeing trips. With free transportation, G.I. Joe could leave Friday after- 
noon for London, Bath, or even Scotland, and not come back till late 
Sunday. During the school week, night Liberty Runs to Oxford and Swin- 
don occurred regularly. During class hours, too, students were continually 
setting out in army-leased buses for laboratory periods among archeo- 
logical sites, cathedrals, historical castles, big farms, quarries, factories, 
commercial centers, the Stratford-on-Avon theatre, or anywhere else that 
study on the spot could supplement textbooks. 

This is not meant to be a criticism of the practice. It was one of the finest 
aspects of the S.A.U. educational program, but it was distracting and it 
did cut into study time. Incidentally, one more proof of the seriousness of 
purpose of the soldier-students is the many times they turned down these 
jaunts on the ground that, even though excused from attendance at other 
classes, they could not afford to miss them. 

The same seriousness of purpose was revealed in the thoughtful answers 
to a language questionnaire late in the second term. Of the 488 beginners 
in the four languages, 102 were studying a foreign language for the first 
time. Two hundred and seventy-six had been exposed to a language in 
high school; 120 had also studied one in college, and 52 had a taste of lan- 
guages elsewhere, e.g., in the A.S.T.P. program or at a Berlitz school. 

All were given opportunity to compare (anonymously) the instruction 
at S.A.U. with their previous language classes. The most common com- 
plaint was that here we tried to go too fast. They approved of five recita- 
tions a week by a tremendous majority. Only 11 wanted less, while several 
score lamented the fact that there had not been more, including language 
clubs and films in foreign languages. Unfortunately only a few in French 
could be obtained. 

Their criticisms can easily be classified and explained. One teacher, 
finding half his class criticizing the great amount of grammar taught and 
the other half lamenting that there had not been more, discovered the same 
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division between those who were anticipating a return to the continent 
and the high pointers planning to be in some U. S. college by February. 

A legitimate criticism, often heard at home, hit at the inclusion in be- 
ginning classes of absolute beginners and those with previous training in 
the language. Many of the latter, however, depended on what they already 
knew and were soon outdistanced by the hard-studying boys meeting the 
language for the first time. 

Our original plan: small classes divided according to the purpose of 
the students and their previous language experience, would have answered 
both these criticisms, but we lacked teachers to try it. 

The most frequently-voiced criticism was the tendency of instructors 
to take for granted that students remembered most of what they had 
once known about vocabulary and grammar or could grasp it in a hurry 
and pass rapidly to something else, but the excellent response made by 
the students was largely to blame for this belief. 

Some students with memories of high school discipline, criticized our 
“less systematic approach,” and our informal methods,’ our failure to make 
lengthy and specific assignments, as for instance a certain number of new 
words to learn each day, and also our stress on oral rather than written 
exercises, but these were criticisms of the whole purpose of our language 
set-up, rather than the performance of any teacher. Invariably they com- 
mended the instructor and liked the combination of civilian and military, 
except for one short-lived instructor who believed military discipline more 
important in the classroom than a knowledge of the language. The others, 
as General Thiele, C.O. of S.A.U., said at the opening session, were really 
“teachers in disguise.” 

All who answered the questionnaire approved of vivifying class room 
instruction by the use of such realia as newspapers, magazines, music, and 
films, and regretted that the short duration of the courses prevented 
stress of the culture and customs of the people who talked the language 
they were studying. 

In the more advanced classes, students were concerned with practical 
values. Among suggestions for improving the courses were the study of 
business terms and expressions, and the reading of stories about modern 
conditions. The advanced German students decided to devote all their time 
to acquiring a scientific vocabulary. Here again is seen the down-to-earth 
viewpoint of post-war students. 

When it came to grading, little concession was made by language in- 
structors. It was just as hard to get the grade of “‘Superior’”’ (A) at Shriven- 


7 The classes discounted this criticism. After so much formality it was a pleasure, they 
declared, to meet instructors on an equal footing. Many a “sir” slipped out in speech, but it 
was respect due to an older person, and not to someone who outranked them. They liked to be 
treated as fellow beings. That was one of the many fine features of S.A.U., the best deal they 
had had in the army. 
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ham as at any other university; however a few slid through with ‘‘Satis- 
factory” (D) who would have flunked if graded entirely on class perform- 
ance. This courtesy grade generally went to students who had never been 
proficient in languages anyway. Those with a thorough previous knowl- 
edge soon found themselves remembering what had faded with the passing 
of time and did excellent work. 

In summary, the experiment at Shrivenham American University re- 
vealed the returning soldier as knowing what he wants and being set on 
getting it. Impatient of restraint and accustomed to getting things done 
in a hurry, he will want acceleration of graduating schedules and will be 
likely to try more than he can accomplish because of his sureness of him- 
self. He will probably seek some sort of recognition in academic credit 
for what he has seen, learned, and experienced in the army. But the boys 
who kidded and played practical jokes even on the battlefield are not 
coming home a serious-faced generation of students. They will want their 
fun, too. 

They will be of all sorts, but they will be more realistic than the stu- 
dent who comes on from high school to college without the detour via 
basic training. And from most of the veterans, teachers can expect better 
work—after a short period of acclimatizing,—since it will be work with an 
aim and a purpose. 


“FOREIGN LANGUAGES, AMERICA’S NEED FOR THE FutuRE!” 
““AMERICANS, AWAKE TO LANGUAGE NEEDs!”’ 


““FOREIGN LANGUAGES FOR GLOBAL WAR AND GLOBAL PEACE!”’ 








A Few Points of French Grammar to Clarify 
for Our Students 


CHARLES E. KoELLA 
University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Michigan 


(Author’s summary.—This study aims at clarifying certain points of elementary French 
grammar or of the French language that seem to create difficulties in the minds of our American 
students. I have chosen 11 cases in which errors are committed quite often.) 


| oe TRY in this study to take up a few points in French grammar which 
are either omitted in our American textbooks or are treated in such a 
manner as to create confusion in the minds of our students. 


The plural partitive article ‘‘des”’ 


The use of des as a partitive article is very restricted: 

1. A noun used partitively in the singular is no more partitive if you 
put it in the plural: Example: “Je veux du pain” (part of some bread); 
“Je veux des pains” (loaves of bread). 

2. Des is partitive only when it modifies a noun followed by words that 
define it as part of a whole. For example: “‘Nous avons mangé des pommes 
qui étaient sur la table,’ ‘‘J’ai lu des romans d’Anatole France.” In those 
sentences, des is a partitive only if ‘des pommes,” “des romans” mean 
“some (part) of the apples that were on the table,” “some (part) of the 
novels of Anatole France.’’ Only in such infrequent cases can we call des 
a partitive article, as, in ordinary rule, des acts as the plural of the indefi- 
nite article un, une. In the following sentences des can no longer be consid- 
ered as partitive: ‘‘J’ai mangé des pommes,” “‘J’ai mangé des figues qui 
m’ont dérangé l’estomac,”’ “‘J’ai lu des romans d’Anatole France qui m’ont 
beaucoup plu,” where ‘“‘pommes,” “‘figues,” ‘‘romans” are not treated as 
parts of a whole but as an indefinite number of “pommes,”’ “‘figues,’’ and 
“apples.” Here des acts as an indefinite article. In La Langue et le Pensée 
(p. 110), Ferdinand Brunot, speaking of the partitive article, says: ‘‘Le 
francais s’est créé une forme pour exprimer une portion d’une chose partage- 
able et non nombrable. La Grammaire Larousse du XXe Siécle (Paragraph 
313, p. 265) explains: ‘‘Des était un partitif avant de remplacer ums comme 
pluriel de un (cet usage s’est établi du XIIe au XVIe siécle)”’ and further 
(paragraph 314): “Il (le partitif) précéde les noms d’objets qui ne se peuv- 
ent compter, notamment les noms de matiére, et, par extension, les noms 
abstraits.”’ 

Des is thus the logical plural of un, une and is normally an indefinite 
article (not to confuse it either with the plural genitive of the definite article 
le, la, l’). Therefore in our teaching of the indefinite article we should never 
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fail to mention this plural des of un, une, which is just as important as the 
plural les of le, Ja, l’. Unfortunately this indefinite article des has no cor- 
respondent in English (nor in German, Spanish, etc.), although we try to 
translate it by “some,” which, usually, restricts far too much the illimited 
meaning of des. So that when in English the plural noun is not accompanied 
by any article, let us ask our students to look for the singular, which will 
be ‘‘the” or ‘“‘a.” For instance, ‘‘Horses are animals” becomes in the singu- 
lar ““The horse is an animal (which shall indicate to the student to translate 
in the plural: ““Zes chevaux sont des animaux’’) or ‘‘A horse is an animal” 
to be translated in the plural: ‘“‘Des chevaux sont des animaux.” 

Here is an important point that our textbooks seem to ignore: Posses- 
sive and demonstrative adjectives and pronouns preceded by the preposi- 
tion de may become partitive. For example: “‘J’ai lu de ses livres,” ‘“Don- 
nez-moi de vos nouvelles et des leurs aussi,’ ““Gotitez-moi de ce café et 
de ces gAteaux,” ““Buvez de ce vin-ci, non de celui-la.” 


An et Année 


It seems that there is less difference in meaning between an and an- 
née than between jour and journée, matin and matinée, soir and soirée 
(taken in their proper but not figurative meanings), for in the latter ones 
the suffix -ée gives them a certain idea of duration which is more perceptible 
than in the word année. However jour and journée, matin and matinée, 
soir and soirée are often interchangeable. For instance: “‘J’ai passé tout le 
jour (or, la journée) au lit,” “‘J’ai lu tout le matin (or, toute la matinée),” 
“Quel beau soir!’ or ‘Quelle belle soirée!’’ It is to be noted however that 
to specify a date, the shorter forms are to be used: ‘‘Hier soir,” “‘le soir 
de son départ,” “demain matin” etc. 

But in many cases it is impossible to replace an by année and vice-versa. 
Since these two words are so much in use, why leave our students in the 
dark and not prevent them from making such errors such as: “‘J’ai passé 
plusieurs ans 4 New-York,” ‘Ma soeur a quinze années’’? Of course, a rigid 
rule would be impossible to formulate. Here are the two advices I offer: 

1. Use an only after cardinal numbers and in such idiomatic expressions, 
such as “Le Jour de |’An,” “Le soir de l’An,” “Le Nouvel-An,”’ “L’an de 
grace.” 

2. Use année in all cases, if you wish, except when referring to the age 
of people or in the aforementioned idiomatic expressions. (This applies only 
to prose.) 


“Ce plus étre’”’ introducing a dependent clause 


“C’était & vous que j’ai pensé,” there is a type of sentence we find 
with consternation in the exercises of our pupils. I have never run across 
a rule in our textbooks. Why? I can see two alternative reasonable rules: 
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1. To teach that c’est (ce soit, in the subjunctive mood) may be used 
whichever might be the tense in the subordinate clause. 

2. To teach to use “‘ce plus étre’”’ in the same tense as in the dependent 
clause, provided the latter one be a simple tense; if this second verb is in 
a compound tense, use c’est with the “‘passé composé,”’ c’était with the “plus- 
que-parfait,” ce fut with the “passé antérieur,” ce sera with the “Futur 
antérieur,” ce serait with the ‘“‘conditionnel passé”; in the subjunctive 
mood, ce soit with the “parfait” and ce fat with the “plus-que-parfait.” 


Here is a diagram of the sequence of tenses: 








C’est je pense 
C’est j'ai pensé 
C’était je pensais 
C’était j’avais pensé 
Ce fut je pensai 
C’est Ce fut a vous que j’eus pensé 
Ce sera je penserai 
Ce sera j’aurai pensé 
Ce serait je penserais 
Ce serait j’aurais pensé 
Ce soit je pense 
Ce soit j’aie pensé 
Ce soit a vous que 
Ce fat je pensasse 
Ce fat j’eusse pensé 


In our elementary classes let us teach them only the forms c’est and 
ce soit. 
Moral duty with verb ‘“devoir” 


Our students do not know too well whether to say “Je dois lire ce livre,” 
“vous devez lire ce livre” or “‘je devrais lire ce livre,” ‘Vous devriez lire 
ce livre.” Why not tell them that the present tense of the verb devoir (in 
the moral sense) implies an order, a recommendation, while the conditional 
expresses, in a more or less veiled tone, a criticism (or a reprimand) of 
what people do not do. For example: 

“Vous devez écrire 4 votre mére”’: order or recommendation. 

“Vous devriez écrire 4 votre mére”: I scold you because you do not 
write her. 

Indirect interrogative pronouns 


A certain number of our teachers refuse to admit that there are in 
French indirect interrogative pronouns and confuse them with the relative 
pronouns. If they would remember their Latin, they would not commit such 
an error. So well do these indirect interrogative pronouns exist that a large 
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number of French people, usually of the lower classes, feel so strongly the 
idea of question in the sentences in which these pronouns enter in the gram- 
matical language of the more cultured classes that they replace them by 
direct interrogative pronouns. Who has not heard in France sentences 
such as these: “‘Dites-moi qui (or even qu’) est-ce qui est venu’”’; Elle ne 
sait pas qu’est-ce qu’elle dit’’? 

Let us examine the following sentences: 


qui est venu ce qui est sur la table 
Dites-moi qui vous avez vu ce que vous avez vu 
a qui vous pensez (ce) & quoi vous pensez 


The indirect interrogative pronouns are therefore: gui for persons in 
all cases: ce gui (subject), ce gue (object direct), (ce) @ quoi, de quoi, avec quot, 
etc., after prepositions for things. 

If these pronouns were relative, they would have antecedents (as it is 
only in rare occasions that the relative pronoun has no antecedent, as, for 
instance in the following sentence “Qui a fait cela est un chenapan,”’ in 
which the qui stands for celui gui) and also the object direct should be 
gue and we should say “Dites-moi gue vous avez vu’’ instead of ‘“‘Dites 
moi gui vous avez vu. 

The grammars ignore usually the fact that the direct interrogative pro- 
nouns gu’est-ce que or que are not only direct objects, but also predicates. 
For example: ‘‘Que sommes-nous, pauvres mortels?”’, ‘‘Que devenez-vous, 
mon cher?” ‘‘Que se passe-t-il?”’ and these predicate pronouns become ce 
que in the indirect question: “Il ignore ce qu’il est, Anglais ou Américain”’; 
‘Je me demande ce que vous devenez.”’ 

There are certain cases when ce qui, ce que, ce @ quot, etc., are not in- 
direct interrogative pronouns, as whenever the word ce resumes an idea 
that precedes or follows it, it acts as a neuter demonstrative pronoun fol- 
lowed by the relative pronoun. For example: “‘I] a dit qu’il ne viendrait 
pas ce soir, ce qui ne changera pas mes plans’; ‘‘Ce 4 quoi vous pensez 
ne m’intéresse pas le moins du monde.” 


Verbs conjugated with auxiliary ‘‘étre” 


They number about 22, but most of them occur so frequently in the 
French language that our students should know them. Many of our stu- 
dents define them as verbs of motion; the definition is quite incomplete as 
verbs like marcher, courir, galoper, sauter, etc., which are indeed verbs of 
motion are conjugated with avoir. Why not try to be a little more specific 
and teach them as intransitive verbs which indicate a direction, a change 
of place or their contrary, plus some of their compounds. When they are 
transitive or pseudo-transitive, their compound tenses are formed with the 
aid of the auxiliary avoir. For instance:” Il a sorti un couteau de sa poche,” 
“On a entré le piano par la fenétre,” “Elle a monté la rue en courant.” 
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The most used verbs of this category can easily be learned by remembering 
the schema here below: 











(re)monter 
accourir | (re) partir 
arriver (res)sortir 
(r)entrer rester retourner 
(ad) (con) (de) (re) > 
(sur) (par) (inter) venir demeurer mourir 
> décéder (sortir de la vie) 
naitre (entrer dans la vie) 











(re) tomber or 
échoir aller 
(re) descendre —_—— 





The two imperatives 


There are two tenses in the mood imperative: 

The imperative future simple: ‘‘Lisez cette lettre”; “Venez a dix heures.”’ 

The imperative future anterior: “‘Ayez lu cette lettre dans dix minutes’’; 
“Soyez rentré avant dix heures.” 

Why do we not teach this second tense? 


“Si” plus the future or the conditional 


We teach with good reason that in a hypothetic sentence one must not 
use the future or the conditional tenses with the conjunction si (rule often 
violated in the popular language and by French children). However, there 
are certain cases when the futurity which must be expressed (in the present 
or in the past) would not be indicated either by the present tense of the 
verb nor by the imperfect, which compels us to use si plus the future or 
si plus the conditional in order to render one’s thought prefectly clear. I 
quote this sentence found in F. Brunot, in which the grammarian was not 
trying, however, to explain the conjunction introducing a future; ‘‘I] faut 
que les femmes se préparent 4 la vie, puisque, st beaucoup pourront se 
marier, certaines ne le pourront pas.” If ‘peuvent’ had been used instead 
of ‘‘pourront” a present only would have been expressed and it would 
have changed the thought of the speaker. Now let us transpose this sentence 
to the past: ‘(il a dit qu’)il fallait que les femmes se préparassent 4 la vie, 
puisque, si beaucoup pourraient se marier, certaines ne le pourraient pas.” 
‘“‘Pouvaient” would have expressed either a past, or a present in the past, 
instead of a future in the past. 


The future instead of the present subjunctive 


In certain cases the future simple must replace the present subjunctive, 
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when the use of the latter one would cause confusion. For instance: 

“Je ne crois pas qu’il soit malade” (now) 

“Je ne crois pas qu’il sera malade” (in the future) 

The future tense is made obligatory in the second clause to express a 
futurity that no other word indicates. If we add “demain,” “la semaine 
prochaine,” “‘ce soir,’”’ etc., sera shall automatically be replaced by soit. 


Deputs, il ya... que, voici que, voild... que 


These four forms are taught as having the same value: I agree, but there 
exist between them nuances of intensity which it would be well to note: 
“Tl est malade depuis une semaine” (normal, no emotion; piano or mezzo 
forte). 

“Tl y a une semaine qu’il est malade’’ (moderate emotion, forte). 

“Voici (Voila) une semaine qu’il est malade”’ (strong emotion, fortis- 
simo). 

Il or ce plus the verb étre 


There is where our students enjoy to splash in the mud! First of all, 
as soon as we tackle the thorny question to know whether to say c’est or 
il est, c’était or il était, etc., we should take great care, in our teaching, to 
insist on the fact that we are going to deal with a verb (étre) whose subject 
is impersonal and let us explain quite clearly that if the subject is personal, 
it is to say, if it refers to a specified person or object, the subject pronoun 
shall be i/ or elle. Examples: “‘Cette dame, elle est folle a lier’; ““Ce monsieur, 
il est la sottise méme’’; “Il y a un quart d’heure, cet enfant s’était mis dans 
une rage folle, i/ est lui-méme maintenant”; “‘Cette poésie, elle est des plus 
difficiles 4 comprendre”’; ‘“‘Ce potage, i/ est bon 4 jeter par la fenétre’’; 
etc., Cte. 

When the subject is impersonal, it is expressed by ce, except in three 
cases: 

1. Il plus étre being equivalent to il y a: “Il était une fois un beau prince.” 
2. To indicate the time (the hour) or what relates to the time: ‘‘Il est deux 
heures’’; ‘Il est tét’’; “‘Il est grand matin” etc. (We must admit that in the 
familiar language c’est is often heard, used for emphasis: “‘C’est déja midi!’’) 
3. When the verb éire is accompanied by an adjective followed by a 
thought, as in the following sentence: “Il est difficile de parler frangais.” 
It is against this rule that our students stumble repeatedly, not to say 
hopelessly, and we, the teachers become impatient. . . . How many French- 
men, old and young, cultured or illiterate, forget all about this famous rule 
and say quite naturally, quite innocently: “Oh! Que c’est difficile de 
prononcer l’anglais!” ‘“‘C’est bon de se revoir, hein!”’ “‘C’est fou de penser 
qu’il est mort!’ We see thus that when the emotion enters the stage, the 
pronoun i/ makes place for ce. I do not pretend that we are wrong in teaching 
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the strict grammar rule, but let us not be more royalist than the king and 
let us not treat as a capital sin what is merely a peccadillo. 

There are even cases when the pronoun i/ would be wrong: “C’est gentil 
a vous d’étre venu me voir!” “C’est merveilleux, ce que vous avez fait!” 

When the verb étre is followed by a noun marking nationality, religion or 
profession, certain difficulties may arise, which are not so easy to solve. 
Let us examine the three following sentences: “Il est docteur,” “‘C’est un 
docteur,” “Il est le docteur du village.” 

In “Il est docteur,” docteur is treated as a qualificative and the sentence 
answers the question: ‘‘Qu’est-ce qu’il est, ce monsieur?”’ 

In “C’est un docteur,” we answer in a general way the question: “Qui 
est-ce?’’, the first question asked about a gentleman who is in your mind. 

In “Il est le docteur du village,” the asker wants to know more about 
the person in question and insists: “Mais oui, je vois bien que c’est un doc- 
teur, mais, dites-moi, qui est-il?’’ and the more specific answer follows: 


‘Mais, Monsieur, il est le docteur du village; il est le fils de ce monsieur 
Martin que vous connaissez.” 


“FOREIGN LANGUAGES, AMERICA’S NEED FOR THE FUTURE!” 
“AMERICANS, AWAKE TO LANGUAGE NEEDs!”’ 


*“FOREIGN LANGUAGES FOR GLOBAL WAR AND GLOBAL PEACE!” 








The Intensive Reading Lesson in Scientifi c German 


Maxim NEWMARK 
Brooklyn Technical High School, Brooklyn, New York 


(Author’s summary.—Language study in the high schools can be correlated with a science 
curriculum without losing its identity as language study. This can be done by scrupulously 
observing the major aims and techniques of foreign-language instruction with appropriate 
adaptations required by the specialized scientific content.) 


HE unique aspects of scientific German are almost entirely confined to 

its specialized content. If we keep this fact in mind, we have the com- 
forting assurance that the vehicle for conveying this specialized content is 
still the German language. Hence, at the outset, there is no point in multi- 
plying difficulties for the teacher by treating scientific German as a differ- 
ent language requiring an entirely new methodology. Unless he is specially 
qualified, the German teacher will be sufficiently taxed by the effort of 
mastering the subject matter of what he is about to teach without further 
imposing upon him preoccupation with new methods. Fortunately there 
is no need to do so, because from a practical point of view, the complex 
psychophysical activity of reading may be considered essentially the same 
regardless of the content of what is being read. Of course there will be 
differences of degree depending on the style and difficulty of the reading 
matter, but hardly any differences in kind. This being so, the same tech- 
niques employed in teaching any kind of intensive reading lesson in German 
can also be applied to scientific German, with appropriate adaptations re- 
quired by the content. We may therefore confidently begin by stating the 
conventional aim in teaching the reading of a foreign language: to read with 
comprehension, fluency, and hence, with some degree of pleasure. 

The aim of comprehension imposes the necessity for specific and careful 
preparation both by the teacher and the pupils. Experience has demon- 
strated that the mere acquisition of a bilingual vocabulary of scientific 
terms is not in itself adequate for the comprehension of scientific reading 
matter in a foreign language. The hiatus between verbal recognition and 
conceptual understanding is a problem with which we have to cope in our 
own language. How much more so is this likely to be in a foreign idiom? 
To be specific: one scientific German textbook deals with such topics as 
specific gravity, wavelength, atmospheric pressure, molecular attraction, 
etc. Does the average language teacher who might have a passing acquaint- 
ance with these terms also claim an active understanding of them? And yet, 
it is precisely such an active understanding that is essential to the motiva- 
tion and teaching of a German lesson involving these concepts (e.g., in 
eliciting examples from everyday life, in anticipating pupils’ questions on 
content, etc.). The language teacher who wishes to retain the regard of 
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pupils fresh from a physics or chemistry lab must prepare carefully so that 
he will know at least as much as they do regarding the subject matter to be 
taught, even if it be in a foreign language. How lame an apology to eager 
questions is the contention that we are language teachers and not science 
teachers! Since when have we considered language apart from meaning? 
Shall we take refuge behind our superior knowledge of participial modifiers 
and transposed word order, and hope that the pupil will muddle through to 
comprehension? The conclusion is inescapable: in teaching the reading of 
scientific German, the teacher must prepare himself for an active under- 
standing of the thought content of the lesson, otherwise he can teach noth- 
ing but disembodied words. 

Preparation by pupils is also necessary because, although they may al- 
ready have the requisite scientific knowledge, they will still have to refresh 
their memory regarding the specific subject matter in the German reading 
selection. Accidents of programming make it hardly likely that they will 
all be studying the same subject at the same time in their science courses, 
Furthermore, even if the subject were fresh in their minds, it may have been 
treated from an entirely different angle in their science class. Another val- 
uable reason for pupil preparation is to further the mechanics of presenting 
the lesson and to make for wider participation. Without preparation both 
by teacher and pupils it will be impossible to complete the lesson satisfac- 
torily in the time allotted. 

The aim of achieving fluency is first of all dependent on comprehension. 
We know that failure to understand a word or a difficult construction will 
break up the continuity of reading. The same is true of failure to understand 
the general thought content. It may be possible to achieve a sort of me- 
chanical fluency in reading without understanding, as with nonsense syl- 
lables and words. But in a connected paragraph, the reader will tend to 
tepeat what he has read, no matter how fluently, if he has not understood 
the general import of the paragraph. Mechanical fluency is therefore not 
the aim; only fluency based on comprehension can be the goal. Thus, to 
achieve fluency in a meaningful sense, we should not even begin to read the 
German passage until all factors that might block the fluency have been elimi- 
nated. This means (1) mastery of the basic scientific concepts; (2) teaching 
the new vocabulary; (3) teaching the new or difficult syntactical construc- 
tions; (4) teaching the pronunciation of words differing from the broad, 
general pattern of German pronunciation, or difficult because of their wide 
variance from the pronunciation of cognate English words. In this connec- 
tion, it should not be forgotten that pronunciation involves more than cor- 
tect articulation of individual sounds and proper stress in individual words. 
The matter of phrase and sentence intonation is organically bound up with 
comprehension and should not be neglected, even in scientific German. 
Certainly, intonation cannot under any circumstances be neglected when 
it is phonemic, that is, when it involves a significant difference in meaning. 
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There are various avenues of motivation all of which might effectively 
lead towards the topic of the day. If the subject we are going to read about 
is refraction, we might use the common classroom procedure of reviewing a 
previous lesson on lenses, in the course of which the refraction of a beam of 
light through concave and convex lenses had been studied. Or, with the aid 
of the physics prep squad, real apparatus might be used to illustrate the 
refraction of light, say, a glass beaker half filled with water, a stirring rod 
and a triangular prism. Where such apparatus is not available, a diagram 
can be drawn on the board, or prepared in advance on a large chart. The 
approach might be through a discussion of the achievements of Bunsen and 
Kirchoff in spectrum analysis, with particular emphasis on the spectroscope 
and its underlying theory. Since economy of time is important in this part 
of the lesson, pupils might be called on to relate their physics lab experi- 
ment dealing with the topic to be studied. Another procedure, successfully 
used with above-average classes, combines the motivation with a drama- 
tized presentation of the basic German vocabulary of the lesson. The teacher 
performs a simple experiment illustrating the refraction of light and ac- 
companies his demonstration with a series of brief, explanatory German 
sentences, somewhat as follows: Ich habe hier ein Glas Wasser. Und hier 
habe ich einen Glasstab. Ich stecke den Stab in das Wasser und nun beobachie 
ich den Stab. Er scheint gebrochen. Man nennt das die Brechung des Lichts. 
The italicized words are new in this lesson. The teacher or the class secretary 
writes these words on the board. In the case of concrete objects that are 
thus “dramatized,” the pupils can easily supply their meanings in English, 
which the secretary then writes on the board next to the German words. 
Words denoting functions or abstracts can then be taught according to 
standard methods of vocabulary teaching. The one thing to be kept in mind 
about the motivation is that it is not an end in itself. It should be brief and 
should lead naturally into the lesson of the day. 

The teaching of new vocabulary brings us to the actual presentation of 
the lesson. Books are closed during the entire presentation to insure the 
attention of all pupils. If we have been following the ideal pedagogical 
principle that the motivation leads directly into the presentation of the 
lesson, we will find that a good deal of the work has already been done. If, 
for instance, the lesson has begun with a diagram drawn on the board by 4 
pupil to illustrate a scientific principle, it will only be necessary for the 
teacher to label the diagram in German in order to introduce the new words 
of the lesson. As for the remaining new words that cannot be taught by 
diagram, the teacher proceeds according to standard methods of vocabulary 
teaching, e.g., by word analysis, by English cognates, by synonyms or 
antonyms in German, by inference (the “intelligent guess’), by simple 
definition or paraphrase in German, or, with words of Latin or Greek 
derivation, by etymology (e.g., Die Brechung from brechen, to break; Latin 
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fractus, p.p. of frango, I break; Latin stems in English, fract- and frang-, as 
in fracture, frangible, etc. Hence, die Brechung equals refraction. The teach- 
ing of vocabulary in the ways indicated insures comprehension and also 
facilitates recall. It also builds for the future, in that the pupil can reason 
out the meaning of new words similarly constructed to the ones he has been 
taught. The one thing to be avoided in the presentation of vocabulary is 
rote association of German words with their English meanings. It is too 
easy for the teacher to assign a list of new vocabulary with the injunction 
that pupils look up the meanings. This sort of procedure should be confined 
to extensive reading only. If the teaching of German is to be an educative 
process, it must lead pupils to exercise their minds and give them an insight 
into the nature of language. This will not only increase their power in German 
but will also contribute to a deeper understanding of the structure of their 
own language. 

Another danger to which teachers of scientific German seem to be par- 
ticularly exposed is the old translation evil. This is not the place to go into 
a lengthy discussion of the matter. I can only repeat what foreign-language 
methodologists have been arguing against since the end of the 19th century. 
Although a limited amount of translation from English into German may be 
justified as corresponding to the psychological reality that the vernacular 
can never be wholly submerged in individuals whose native speech patterns 
are already set, the translation from German into English as a consistent 
practice in the teaching of reading is pedagogically indefensible. Not only 
is translation a fine art which requires equal mastery of both languages 
(which rules it out in the high schools), but it runs directly counter to our 
aim of fluency. No pupil can be expected to read German fluently and with 
comprehension if he has been habituated, through the pernicious practice 
of translating into English, to suspend comprehension of what he is reading 
until he can find the right English words for it. Translation into English, 
if it be necessary at all, should only be used as a last resort, after all other 
means of ensuring comprehension have been exhausted. Surely it should 
not apply to more than two or three sentences of extraordinary difficulty 
in a suitably graded text. 

After the new vocabulary has been taught, pronunciation of the words 
on the board can be practiced chorally. It is best to anticipate as much as 
possible any difficulties of pronunciation’so that the actual reading later on 
need not be interrupted by corrections. Furthermore, the fluency of the 
reading will not be broken as a pupil hesitates and stumbles over the ar- 
ticulation of a new word. 

For the same reason syntactical difficulties and peculiarities should be 
cleared up before the actual reading is begun. Here, too, standard methodol- 
ogy is employed. If the syntactical item has already been taught in a pre- 
vious grammar lesson, only a brief review will be necessary. Otherwise the 
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teacher proceeds as in any intensive reading lesson; he teaches by reference 
to English grammar, by simple paraphrase in German, by numbering in 
the case of word-order problems, etc. 

We have now reached the point at which it will be possible for the pupils 
to read with comprehension and fluency. For the first time in the lesson the 
pupils are asked to open their books. The reading can be done either 
chorally and then individually or, in brighter classes, the individual reading 
can begin at once. It is best to have each pupil read a connected series of 
sentences rather than a single sentence. To insure class participation while 
one pupil is reading, the others are asked to follow him silently and, when 
he is through, to raise their hands if they have any suggestions for im- 
provement of pronunciation. The reader re-reads the passage after his 
faulty pronunciation has been called to his attention. If time permits, the 
entire passage can be read again to give other pupils a chance at oral prac- 
tice. No attempt need be made to interrupt the reading in order to test 
comprehension. The teacher can be reasonably sure that after his careful 
presentation, there will be few pupils who do not follow the meaning. 
However, we know from experience that there will always be one or two 
whose attention had lapsed at some point earlier in the lesson. And then 
there are the irrepressibles who will ask questions no matter how carefully 
the teacher has anticipated them. In such cases, the answers will be sup- 
plied by other members of the class. Or the teacher can point out the item 
involved where it has already been demonstrated on the blackboard. At 
any rate, because of the careful preparation, such questions can be settled 
in short order without appreciably interrupting the reading. 

The testing of comprehension begins only after the reading is done. 
Here again standard methods are applicable: questions in German to be 
answered either in English or in German, depending on the difficulty of the 
material and the grade of the pupils; simple completion exercises requiring 
the insertion of the new words taught; simple definitions of key words in 
German; short, simple, original sentences in German using the new words 
of the lesson; true and false statements (supply the true statement if a 
false one has been given); etc. In more advanced classes the questions can 
be formulated by the pupils, who then call upon other pupils for answers. 
In general, however, if we wish to have a controlled situation, it is better 
for the teacher himself to prepare a series of questions in German, the 
answers to which will supply a summary of the lesson. The questions are 
prepared on slips of paper and can be read either by the teacher or by se- 
lected pupils. In lower grades, the class can be asked to select from the 
reading passage a sentence which provides a good answer to the question. 
In more advanced classes, books can be closed and the pupils provide 
originally-formulated answers in German. After a correct answer has been 
elicited from the class, both question and answer can be written on the 
board by the pupil who had supplied the correct answer. The reading of the 
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questions and answers from the board can then be conducted entirely by 
the pupils, one calling on another. The same procedure is repeated, this 
time after the answers have been erased. This last stage provides a complete 
review and summary of the lesson. 

A similar method can be employed with completion sentences instead 
of questions. If the teacher wishes a written record of achievement, the 
final summary can be conducted as a written quiz. Moreover, if the difficulty 
of the reading passage warrants further study on the next day, the same 
comprehension techniques can be utilized for an assignment, e.g., prepare 
five written questions in German based on the reading selection; select five 
sentences from the text and re-write them on a slip of paper, leaving out one 
key word in each sentence (the key words may be written on the rear of the 
paper); construct five original sentences in German using one of the fol- 
lowing five words in each sentence; etc. 

A detailed lesson plan by the same author, incorporating the above principles as applied 


to a specific passage from a scientific German text appeared in the February 1946, issue of 
High Points. 


“AMERICANS, AWAKE TO LANGUAGE NEEDS!” 
“FOREIGN LANGUAGES, AMERICA’S NEED FOR THE FUTURE!” 


“FOREIGN LANGUAGES FOR GLOBAL WAR AND GLOBAL PEACE!” 








Correlation of Latin and Spanish™ 


DELLA G. VANCE 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 


(Author’s summary.—A discussion of the conversational and grammatical approaches to 
language study with the Latin and non-Latin students with special reference to the historical 
background and the influences of the French, Roman and Greek civilizations on the crystalliza- 
tion of the Spanish language.) 


N THE study of any language there are two distinct approaches: the 

conversational and the grammatical. May I define the former as 
the method used by the infant when he learns to express his desires by pure 
imitation of sounds which he has heard, with no thought as to why he is 
saying it that way? The grammatical method implies the study of a rule 
or principle followed by a conscious reproduction of that rule in oral or 
written thought. At best the latter is a tedious and laborious method, but 
it is the only one practicable for the teaching of Latin, since none of our 
pupils could possibly have had the privilege of toddling about at the heels 
of Cicero or of growing up in a home where Latin was the household lan- 
guage. The grammatical method is very likely to be the one used by most 
American teachers in the Spanish class also, because the average American 
child is of high school age before he begins the study of a second language. 
Therefore, he has long since passed the age when imitation is easy, fluent, 
and unquestioned. Since he needs, and often asks for, the rules of grammar, 
much time and effort will be saved in Spanish if he has taken Latin first. 
As most schools recommend, for the academic pupil, Latin in ninth and 
tenth grades, with a modern language in eleventh and twelfth, but also 
permit commercial students to enroll for Spanish with no previous Latin, 
I shall treat my subject from the standpoint of the Spanish teacher who 
faces a class composed of both groups. 

Let us create a concrete picture of this class. Here on the right sits 
Julius, who has had two years of Latin. On the left sits Bozo, who has had 
no Latin. He is sure that Latin is a dead language and awful hard. But he 
hears that Spanish is easy and so he wandered in. Besides, he needs a few 
credits. Now that we have the sheep separated from the goats, let us pro- 
ceed with the class. Of course the first day is fun; it’s all conversation: 
“Good morning.” “How are you?” “Very well, thanks.” ‘How’s your 
mother?”’, etc., etc. It is easy even for Bozo. The next day he knows all the 
expressions, although his pronunciation needs some touching up. 

After a few days of conversation with ready-made phrases, we open our 
books at the first vocabulary. La muchacha, f. el muchacho, m. la pluma, 


* Paper presented December 29, 1944 in Harrisburg before the Pennsylvania State Asso 
ciation of Classical Teachers. 
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f. el lapiz, m. “Oh they use articles in Spanish,” Julius remarks. ‘‘What’s 
an article?’ Bozo asks. Hands are raised on the right and that matter is 
quickly cleared up. “Of course girl is feminine, but how could a pen be 
feminine?” protests Bozo. The right wing rises to the occasion with an ex- 
planation of grammatical gender vs. sex. Bozo tries to understand, but it 
sounds “goofy” to him. 

Vocabularies have a habit of occurring frequently in any language 
textbook. Bozo’s poor brain is reeling with so many words. He is not ac- 
customed to memorizing. ‘‘How can I remember so many?” he asks. Julius 
is having no trouble because he associates so many Spanish words with 
Latin words. But it will be of little help to tell Bozo the corresponding Latin 
words. If Julius talks too much about Latin roots, Bozo may turn green 
with envy of so much knowledge, or he may develop an inferiority complex, 
or he may become bored and even remind us that this is not a Latin class, 
We must help Bozo to find English derivatives to associate with his Spanish 
words and tuck a Latin word in now and then. 

“Why is Spanish so much like Latin, when I haven’t had any Latin?” 
Bozo protests one day. ‘‘Why isn’t it exactly like Latin? That would be 
swell for me,”’ Julius chuckles. 

I can answer both those questions by giving you a brief history of the 
Spanish Language. As you know, the peninsula occupied by Spain and 
Portugal is called the Iberian Peninsula. It is so named for the Iberians, a 
prehistoric, short, dark race, a very proud, individualistic people, who are 
thought to have come from Africa, by a land route that long ago disappeared 
into the sea. The Iberian Tongue, related to Egyptian and Saharan Lan- 
guages, has left some traces upon modern Spanish, although only a few 
words can be identified: e.g., vega, a plain; nava, a flat valley; and paramo, 
a deserted upland. About 600 B.c. came an invasion of tall blond people 
called Celts. They settled in Portugal and Galicia, where their blood is still 
dominant, although traces of their language are uncertain. I shall mention 
the Greeks next, although they enter into the making of the Spanish Lan- 
guage at several points. It is thought that some Greeks entered Spain along 
with the Basques. The date of that immigration? No one knows. ‘‘Quien 
sabe?” the Spaniard would say. However, it is known that some Greeks 
from Rhodes came to Catalonia in 900 or 800 B.c. and founded Rhodia. No 
conquest was attempted by them. In the centuries which we often span by 
the expression “Old Testament Times” extensive commerce was carried on 
with Spain by Palestine and Phoenicia. The Tarshish of the Bible is really 
Spain. Jeremiah writes about the silver of Tarshish. Ezekiel refers to mer- 
chants of Tarshish. The writers of Kings and Chronicles describe the fleets 
of Solomon, Hiram, Jehoshaphat, and Ahaziah which brought gold, silver, 
ivory, apes, and peacocks. Those ships were doubtless manned by motley 
crews of Hebrews, Greeks, Phoenicians, and Syrians. Whatever products 
they took to Spain, we can be sure that they also took bits of language, 
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customs and culture with them. Many centuries later learned Greek found 
its way to Spain during the Renaissance. It was in that period that El Greco 
went to Spain and has ever since been known as a Spanish artist. Probably 
in that period, the Spanish adopted into their language such words as 
idioma, programa, anécdota, archivo, atomo, catdstrofe, categoria, iglesia 
and many other words. The Spaniard adopts Greek words generously, but 
we are impressed by his inability or disinclination to adopt certain sound 
patterns common to the Greek Language. We miss the theta or th sound 
in such words as simpatico, teatro, atleta, autor, Dorotea, anatema. The 
letter f is an adequate, but unexpected substitute for the ph in such words 
as diptongo, fésforo, filosfia, farmacfa, geografia. And we just cannot recog- 
nize George as the farmer that he was originally, when the Spaniard spells 
his name J-o-r-g-e. Again the Spanish rejected the Greek sound of chi; they 
give ch only the soft sound. Therefore, they spell orchestra o-r-q-u-e-s-t-a. 
When we see a basketball game advertised in Mexico, with qu replacing the 
k, we realize that the Spaniards did not adopt the kappa. Qu does double 
duty for ch (hard) and for k. 

The Phoenicians invaded Spain as early as 1100 B.c. They are the Ca- 
naanites of the Bible. Their largest settlement was at Cadiz. They opened 
gold, silver, and iron mines. Many Phoenician coins have been found. As 
these people are well known as the disseminators of the alphabet, it is said 
that Spanish history began after the Phoenician invasion. 

Carthage, a colony of Phoenicia, soon outgrew the mother country. 
Hamilcar, father of Hannibal, upon losing Sicily and Sardinia to Rome, 
turned his attention to Spanish conquests. Cartagena was established and 
named for the home town. Rome was too busy to think much about the 
Spanish hinterland. It was not until Hannibal attacked the camp at 
Saguntum that Rome awakened to Spain’s importance and sent an army 
under Scipio to defeat the Carthaginians at Cartagena in 205 B.c. 

From that date until 476 a.p. Rome ruled Spain. During those 600 
years the influence of the young, vigorous, conquering Rome was tremen- 
dous in Spain. Three out of five words in Spanish are corrupted or vulgar 
Latin, as it was spoken by the Roman legionnaires. ‘‘Corrupted” is a well- 
chosen word, for I can well imagine that the atrocities committed upon the 
body and person of Classical Latin by those Roman soldiers are equaled 
only by the mutilations of the English Language that are being carried to 
the far-flung corners of the earth today by the Brooklynites, Hill Billies, 
Jitter Bugs, and What-Have-You that are naturally found in any citizen 
army. Roman engineers built roads and aqueducts. Camps grew into towns. 
Roman law established its organized system. Each of these activities 
brought its own Latin vocabulary into the Spanish Language. Many Roman 
soldiers must have married Spanish sefioritas, just as our boys are taking 
Australian, French, and British brides. Later Spain furnished four emperors 
for the Eternal City: Trajan, Hadrian, Marcus Aurelius, and Theodosius. 
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In the Christian Era St. James is said to have brought the new religion to 
Spain and to be buried in Santiago, which town is named for him. The 
converts to Christianity tended to adopt the language of the churcb. 

Then in 476 a.p. the lights went out all over civilized Europe. The 
Barbarian Invasions were on. Goths, Vandals, Alans, Suevi, and Visigoths 
overran Spain. Their languages were crude and unexpressive. In time they 
adopted Latin, or shall we say Spanish? Doubtless some of the peculiar 
sound patterns of modern Spanish represent the valiant struggles of these 
northern barbarians to master Ciceronian Latin. But they left a marked 
influence upon the Spanish Language because, as Edward Everett Hale 
said, ‘Spanish is a language of Roman roots clothed in Gothic or Northern 
grammar.” 

In 711 A.D. came Spain’s last invasion. The Moors moved in to stay 
until 1492. They brought with them a highly developed vocabulary of war, 
agriculture, and jurisprudence. Arabic became the fashionable language in 
certain circles, and converts to Mohammedanism adopted the Moslem 
Language also. Al is the definite article in Arabic; therefore, many words 
appearing in Spanish can be traced back to the Moors by their initial al; 
e.g., Algebra, algodén, alhaja, almohada, alfombra, almuerzo, alcoba, al- 
calde, aldea, etc. 

Besides these various invaders, Spanish has also been influenced by the 
French, indirectly because both are Romance Languages descended from 
the common parent Latin, and directly because of the close proximity of 
the two countries. At times Spain and France were ruled by the same king. 
In the Middle Ages jugglers and troubadours traveled back and forth. 
These entertainers used two dialects: the poetic and literary Lemousi and 
the colloquial Catala. At one time Provengal dialect was fashionable in 
Spain. To this day Barcelona shows a great French influence in its daily 
habits, buildings, and language. 

I almost forgot about Julius and Bozo. Let us see whether they are 
asleep or awake. 

“That was interesting,” says Julius. “Now I know why Spanish is not 
exactly like Latin.” 

“And I know why it is very much like Latin,’’ Bozo says. “But I never 
dreamed that a language got pushed around so much. Did other people ever 
quit ‘influencing’ Spanish and let it settle down and be itself?” 

A language never becomes static as long as it is a spoken vehicle of 
thought. And Spanish is spoken by 103,000,000 people today, 80,000,000 
of whom live in the Western Hemisphere. It is still a growing, fluid stream. 
But certain Spanish scholars helped to establish the Castilian dialect as the 
national language of Spain. A Benedictine monk, Gonzalo de Berceo, who 
lived from 1200 to 1265, wrote the first poetry in Castilian. In 1236 St. 
Fernando gave the people of Cordova a code of laws in the same dialect. 
Alfonso XI ordered that documents no longer be written in Latin but in 
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Castilian. He translated the Bible, treatises on astronomy, music, philoso- 
phy and law into Spanish. The Rhymed Chronicle of the Cid belongs to this 
same period. Alfonso “found Castilian a doubtful dialect and left it a 
majestic, rich, and noble national language with a vigorous literature of its 
own,” Martin Hume states in his book The Spanish People. 

But we must get back to our textbook. It is time that we learned the 
present tense of the verb tener, to have. As soon as Julius sees the singular 
and plural columns, he recognizes the endings as personal endings and sup- 
plies the translation as an automatic carry-over from Latin. This is all a 
mystery to Bozo. So while I explain to him the basic concepts of person and 
number, common to all languages, the right bloc can catch up on some lost 
sleep. But Julius wakes up with a start when he notices two different forms 
for second person, one marked “familiar” and the other ‘‘formal.” Yes, the 
Spaniards, the most hospitable and courteous race in the world, still retain 
much of the pride and individuality of the Iberians. They have an intimate 
verb form to single out their close friends and a “polite’’ form to keep 
strangers at a comfortable distance. It reminds me of Mexico hospitably 
opening her national doors to every deposed dictator of the universe, but 
each night fastening her house deors with bolts, bars, and keys never seen 
anywhere else. 

Shortly after we master the present tense of tener, we are confronted by 
a long list of idioms based upon that verb. To be hungry, thirsty, cold, 
warm, sleepy, tired, right, wrong, to be ten years old—in all these idioms 
the verb is not “to be” but ‘“‘to have.” Surely Latin was never like this, 
Julius protests. But I remind him that we studied classical Latin in which 
these idioms were not likely to occur. If he will look up vulgar or colloquia! 
Latin, he will find that “tolerare famen” parallels “tener hambre.’”’ And 
he may recall that the idiom ‘‘natus est decem annos” expresses the same 
idea as “‘tener diez afios.”’ Julius is not surprised to find that the verbs ser 
and ir are irregular, for so were sum and eo in Latin. When he hears that 
imperfect tense expresses continuous or habitual action, that is an old story 
for him. “BA” as the sign of the imperfect tense, era, eras, etc., as the 
imperfect of ser, and fui as preterite of ser—all these are like old friends to 
Julius. 

“Didn’t Spanish verbs ever do anything original? Did they always copy 
from Latin verbs?’ Bozo asks. Oh yes, they have shown quite a bit of 
originality, I assure him. They have developed the progressive tenses which 
I believe are more specific and not adequately covered by the six Latin 
tenses. The timing seems much more exact when we say, ‘“‘The baby is 
sleeping” than when we make the mere generalization, ‘““The baby sleeps.” 
Also in the compound tenses the auxiliary haber in Spanish seems more 
appropriate than sum in Latin. Both Julius and Bozo will be happy to 
know how easily Spanish expresses passive voice by placing se before the 
verb. Also the Spanish attaches se to certain verbs, and Presto! Chango! 
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they have a different meaning; e.g., valer, to be worth and valerse, to make 
use of; ir to go and irse to go away; acomodar to accommodate and acomo- 
darse to put up with; hacer to do or make and hacerse to become; mostrar 
to show and mostrarse to pretend. Again both Bozo and Julius will be de- 
lighted to know that mastery of the future tense can be postponed a long 
time by the simple device of using the present tense of ir with the desired 
infinitive. It is much easier to say “‘Ella va a hablar’’ than to learn the future 
tense of hablar, and it denotes a more immediate action than the somewhat 
indefinite future. Likewise the perfect tense can be postponed by substi- 
tuting acabar de. But ‘‘Acaba de estudiar la lecciédn” implies action very 
recently completed. So we must not be too hasty in thinking that these 
“short cuts” are indications of laziness on the part of the Spaniard. 

“Well, anyhow, I’m always thankful for a few short cuts,” Bozo says. 
“But why must we use all these extra words (looking at a corrected paper): 
‘el libro de Maria’? Isn’t ‘Marias libro’ just as good? That’s what we say 
in English.” ““No, Bozo, that is not what we say in English. What we say 
is ‘Ma-r-i-a-’s book.” “Oh what difference does an apostrophe make? I 
never bother with them,” Bozo boasts. At this point Julius explains the 
concept of possessive case in English and genitive case in Latin, and I tell 
them both that since there is no apostrophe or genitive ending in Spanish, 
the only way the Spaniard can say ‘‘Mary’s book” is by saying “‘the book of 
Mary.”’ And I devoutly hope that the English teacher will find apostrophes 
in their proper place on Bozo’s papers from now on. 

“Gee Whiz, my paper looks like a Christmas tree with all those red 
marks,” Bozo remarked one day to Julius. ““Why does she have all these 
words underlined in this sentence, ‘The newspapers are interesting’? I made 
periddicos plural and the verb plural.” 

“Yeah, Drip, but you didn’t make the article and the adjective plural. 
your sentence should read ‘Los peridédicos son interesantes,’”’ Julius proudly 
informs him. ‘‘And always look out for the gender; articles and adjectives 
must agree with the nouns they modify in gender and number.” 

“T get it. Thanks, pal,” Bozo replies. 

Speaking of Spanish ingenuity, they have a rather clever device of mak- 
ing the same adjective convey two different meanings merely by changing 
its position; e.g., caro amigo means a dear friend, but traje caro means an 
expensive suit; gran hombre means a great man but hombre grande means 
a large man; nuevo traje means another suit but traje nuevo means a new 
suit; pobre nifio means a pitiful child but nifio pobre means a poor child, 
i.e. not rich. 

It is really like Old Home Week for Julius when we study Spanish pro- 
nouns, for he meets so many old friends slightly disguised. There are el, 
ella; el que from ille; este from iste; ese from iste; ese from ipse; aquel 
from ecce plus cuius; cuantos is now spelled with cu instead of qu; me, te, 
tu, and nos have not changed a bit. Conmigo, contigo, and consigo look 
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strangely familiar. Oh yes, they are really mecum tecum, and secum in 
Latin. Adverbs are rather hard to recognize. The long e has been lengthened 
to -mente; and more prepositional phrases have become adverbs, e.g., hac 
hora now masquerades as ahora, hac noche as anoche, and per hoc as pero. 

About this time Bozo’s ego is rather low. “I should have taken Latin 
last year. I’ll never get anywhere in Spanish,” he sighs. 

“Cheer up, Lug, I’ll teach you some Latin right now,” Julius consoles 
him. ‘This word bueno has the diphthong ue in the root. Well, it came from 
the Latin word bonus. I’ve noticed that in a lot of Spanish words the orig- 
inal o has changed to ue. Now if you get the idea, you can tell me the 
Latin original for these words: nuevo, puerta, suelo, duefio, cuerpo, huerta, 
fuerte, and muerte. Try it; see if you can.” 

“T think I catch on. Novus, porta, solum, dominus, corpus, hortus, fortis, 
morte. Are they right?” Bozo asks eagerly. 

“Sure they are. You’re really good. Now here is another thing I’ve 
noticed. Tierra comes from Latin terra. You see the radical e in Latin be- 
comes ie in Spanish. Now tell me the Latin words for ciento, viento, hierba, 
sierra, tiempo, and miel.”’ 

“That’s easy. Centum, ventus, herba, serra, tempus, and mel.” 

“Fine. You catch on quickly, Bozo. Incidentally I forgot to say that 
these words mean the same in Latin and Spanish. Now here is a double 
assignment for you. The word voz has voices for its plural and it comes from 
a Latin word ending in x. What is the Latin word?” 

“Vox, of course, Silly; that’s a cinch,” Bozo declares. 

“Good. Now tell me the Spanish plurals and Latin originals of luz, 
feliz, and cruz.” 

“Plurals are luces, felices, and cruces. Latin singulars must be lux, felix, 
and crux,”’ Bozo proudly announces. 

The two boys might have gone on discussing such changes as p to b in 
lupus and lobo; to dasin vita and vida; qu to gu as in aqua and agua; t tocas 
in natio and naci6én; c to g as in lacrima and lagrima; au too as in aurum and 
oro; final tas to dad as in veritas and verdad. But it was time for a verb 
test. The list of Spanish verbs is mimeographed: querer, hacer, decir, creer, 
abrir, vivir, romper, correr, pedir, sentir, dormir, venir, poner, dar, vender, 
pensar, esperar, escribir, estudiar, and saber. Julius and his friends are told 
to write the meanings in Latin while Bozo and his friends write them in 
English. The two groups exchange papers, and they are soon marked. Each 
group contributed what it was able to do and each heard the work of the 
other. 

Although Bozo admired Julius’ great knowledge, he was very happy 
when he could think of a question which the Latin “expert” could not 
answer. One day he asked, ‘‘Why do the Spaniards use a tilde? Did the 
Romans use it, too?” Poor Julius could think of nothing in Latin that re- 
sembled a tilde. Upon looking up the word tilde in Webster’s Unabridged 
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Dictionary, they found that the tilde is placed over an n to give it a palatal 
nasal sound; that the tilde is used in Portuguese for the nasalization of a 
vowel or a diphthong; that it is used in African and Oceanic Languages to 
give a gutteral sound to the n, somewhat like ng. While they were reading 
in the dictionary, the teacher wrote on the board a list of Spanish words 
which require tildes: sefior, afio, suefio, bafio, Espafia, dafio, duefio, ensefiar, 
and otofo. To the left of the column she asked Julius to list the Latin 
equivalents and Bozo to list the English meanings at the right. The class 
studied the spelling of the Latin and Spanish words and came to the conclu- 
sion that the tilde, besides nasalizing the n usually represents an omitted 
letter. 

Another day Bozo “‘stumped” Julius with the question, ‘‘Why do some 
Spanish words begin with double ll?” Julius tried the same method of listing 
on the board words beginning with ll; lleno, llama, Ilorar, Ilano, lluvia; 
while Julius supplied the Latin equivalents, Bozo listed the English. Then 
it was not hard to see that the initial | takes the place of p or f in these 
words. 

In speaking of the Roman occupation of Spain, we mentioned roads, 
towns, aqueducts still in use today. However, Julius, Bozo, and their friends 
may never go to Spain. But it is quite probable that many of them will go 
to Mexico. Will they see any classical influences there? Many of the build- 
ings and monuments are as Grecian as those of Athens: the Palace of Fine 
Arts (El Palacio de Bellas Artes) with its glass dome showing Apollo and 
the Muses; the Chamber of Deputies with its Corinthian columns and 
carved pediment; the lovely fountain and statue of Diana (the people call 
her La Flechadora or La Cazadora); the monument to Juarez with its Doric 
columns; 21 arches still remain on Chapultepec Avenue, of the 904-arch 
aqueduct begun in 1620 and finished in 1790; Latin and Greek symbols and 
Latin mottoes occur frequently on the 28 official state seals preserved on 
the walls of the Education Building. In the Museum of Natural History 
one realizes the convenience of Latin as an international language. Everyone 
goes to see the Basilica of the Virgen of Guadalupe. If the Latin student 
has had a bit of Greek, he will know that the word basilica has come down 
from the Greek Baotdevw (I reign). Certainly the Virgen of Guadalupe does 
reign in the heart of every Mexican. A Spanish cemetery is full of interest, 
but one should know Greek and Latin; as well as Spanish, in order to get 
the most out of this visit. It is called Panteon, from the Pantheon in Rome, 
a Greek compound of pan and theos (all the gods). The initials INRI occur 
on many tombstones; they stand for Jesu Nazarethi Rex Judiarum. The 
letters R. I. P. (Requiescat in pace) seen on so many American gravestones 
are replaced by E. P. D. (En paz descanse). In some inscriptions the place 
and date of birth are preceded by the Greek letter Alpha, and the place and 
date of death are preceded by the Greek Omega. Then, too, in every typical 
Spanish hotel or home the student will find a replica of the Greek peristyle 
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or the Roman atrium: the fountain, shrubbery, seats, statuary are all there 
under the open sky and the cubicula or bedrooms open off this central 
garden. The Spanish patio is the center of the domestic tranquility, just as 
the peristyle was in the ancient Mediterranean lands. The bull fights, still 
so popular today, are reminiscent of the Roman gladiatorial combats, but 
some historians say that the Spanish pastime is older than the Roman. 
Pietas (la piedad) shows up very strongly in the Mexican’s loyalty to 
church, love of country, and obedience to his parents. Latin and Spanish 
students should realize how closely our American neighbors are bound by 
ties of race, religion, and language to Spain and to Rome. Therefore, our 
students should be able to point the way to a more unselfish, patient, and 
sympathetic policy in western hemisphere relations. 

Now to the right wing of this imaginary class I say “Valete,” and to the 
left wing ‘‘Adiés” and to all of you ‘‘Goodbye.”’ ‘ 


‘‘AMERICANS, AWAKE TO LANGUAGE NEEDS!” 
“FOREIGN LANGUAGES, AMERICA’S NEED FOR THE FUTURE!” 


“FOREIGN LANGUAGES FOR GLOBAL WAR AND GLOBAL PEACE!”’ 
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INSTITUTE OF INTERNATIONAL EDUCATION TUITION SCHOLARSHIPS 
FOR STUDY AT THE UNIVERSITY OF HAVANA SUMMER SCHOOL 
July 8 to August 17, 1946 


Announcement has been made by the Secretary of the Summer School of the University 
of Havana, Cuba, of fifteen scholarships covering tuition fees up to 21 hours weekly, for at- 
tendance at the 1946 Summer School session. 

These do not include maintenance or transportation costs. The cost of moderate room and 
meals for the six-week session has been established at $150.00 for the session, plus additional 
for incidentals and personal expenditures. Round-trip plane fare from Miami to Havana is 
$34.50, including U. S. Federal Tax. Transportation rates to Miami may be obtained from the 
local bus or railroad companies. By summer there may be boat service to Havana from New 
York and Miami. 

Appointees make their own passport, travel and living arrangements. A passport and 
Cuban visa are not required for native-born United States citizens, but they must be able to 
present proof of birth in the form of a birth certificate or old passport. Others should obtain 
information from passport offices in New York, Boston, Chicago, San Francisco and Washing- 
ton, or elsewhere from the U. S. district court or State court. The question of credit for courses 
taken must be determined by the local college or university. 

Requirements for eligibility of applicants include United States citizenship and a bachelor’s 
degree from an accredited college or university, prior to the making of the award. Applicants 
must present evidence of scholarship and character in form of scholastic records and letters of 
recommendation from responsible persons; must establish their ability to read, write and speak 
Spanish, and must present a health certificate. Men applicants between 18 and 26 must indi- 
cate their draft status; appointees would need permit from the local draft board to leave the 
country; the award of a scholarship may not be made the basis of application for draft defer- 
ment. 

A pplication, on forms to be secured from the Institute of International Education, 2 West 
45 Street, New York 19, N. Y., must be filed at the Institute, with complete credentials, before 
May Sth, 1946. 


THE MUSEUM OF MODERN ART FILM LIBRARY 


The Museum of Modern Art Film Library, 11 West 53 Street, New York City, has just 
published a bibliography of their current film series, THE DOCUMENTARY FILM 1922- 
1945. Since it is history as it is made and seen by the camera, it should be of interest to teachers 
and students of foreign languages and areas. 


MODERN LANGUAGE ASSOCIATION OF THE CENTRAL WEST AND SOUTH 


The Annual Meeting (first in several years) of the Modern Language Association of the 
Central West and South will be held in Chicago at the Hotel Sherman on May 3 and 4. 
Vice-President Stephen A. Freeman of Middlebury College has consented to speak on his 
recent experiences as Director of Language Instruction for the Army in Europe. Other speak- 
ers of note will be Professors Palfrey of Northwestern University, John Van Horne of Lllinois, 
George Hocking of Stephens College and Frederick B. Agard, University of Chicago. 
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CAPITAL UNIVERSITY, COLUMBUS, OHIO 
New appointment: 
Robert A. Litzinger, Instructor in Modern Languages. From Ohio State University. 


UNIVERSITY OF CINCINNATI, CINCINNATI, OHIO 
New appointment: 
Mrs. Emily Adler, Instructor in Romance Languages. 
Returning from leave: 


Dillwyn F. Ratcliff, Associate Professor of Romance Languages. From military leave. 


Death: 


Franc Thénaud, Associate Professor of Romanic Languages. Professor Thénaud died in 
Nurenburg, Germany, where he had gone to serve as official translator and interpreter at the 
war trials. His death was due to meningitis and occurred in the fall of 1945. Born in Lévis- 
Gironde, France, he was educated at the Lycées of Rouen, Bergerac, and Bordeaux, and the 
Universities of Bordeaux, Paris, and Lyon and also did graduate work at the University of 
Illinois, Johns Hopkins, and in Europe at Vienna, Rome, and Florence. Prior to coming to the 
University of Cincinnati in the autumn of 1942 he had taught at the American University of 
Beirut, Syria and at several American universities. He served in the French army until April, 
1940, when he was sent back to resume his teaching duties. He was Officer d’Académie of the 
Ministry of Education of France. 


DENISON UNIVERSITY, GRANVILLE, OHIO 

New appointments: 

Paul D. Wold, Assistant Professor of Modern Languages. From Fort Hayes College, 
Kansas. 

Wm. H. Adamson, Instructor of Modern Languages. From the Desert School, Tucson, 
Arizona. 
Resignation: 

Dewey Amner, Associate Professor of Modern Languages. To Kent State University. 


KENT STATE UNIVERSITY, KENT, OHIO 
New appointments: 
Dewey Amner, Professor of Spanish and Head of Department of Foreign Languages. 
Nicola Cerri, Assistant Professor of Spanish. 


Promotion: 
William C. Meinke, from Associate Professor of German to Professor of German. 


Return from leave: 


Charles F. Kirk, Instructor in Spanish. From military service. 


Resignation: 
Elizabeth B. Rowlen, Professor of French. 
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KENYON COLLEGE, KENYON, OHIO 
Leave of absence: 
Professor H. R. Larwill—to live abroad. 
Professor James Browne—military leave. 
Professor George Hocking—with State Department in South America. 


MIAMI UNIVERSITY, OXFORD, OHIO 
Leave of absence: 


L. P. Irvin, Head of Department of Romanic Languages. Serving as Lt. Col. with the 
Allied Military Government in Germany. Entire year. 

W. K. Jones, Professor of Romanic Languages. To teach Spanish at Shrivenham American 
University in England. First semester. 

Joseph A. Russo, Assistant Professor of Romanic Languages. To do graduate work. 

Arne O. Lindberg, Instructor in German. For military service. 


Promotions and change of duty: 


Wm. Marion Miller, from Associate Professor to Professor of Romanic Languages. In 
general charge of department for year and Chairman of French. 

Glenn R. Barr, Associate Professor of Romanic Languages. Chairman of Spanish, first 
semester. Professor Jones is Chairman for second semester. 
New appointments: 

Thor J. Beck, Lecturer in Romanic Languages. From Arkansas Agricultural and Mechani- 
cal College. 

Mrs. Margaret Booth Hutt, Instructor in Romanic Languages. From Stephens College, 
Missouri. 

Mrs. Henrietta Pulskamp Abegglen, Instructor in Romanic Languages, part time. 


Stuart Crawford, of the Department of Classics. To teach a course in Elementary Italian 
for one year. 


Resignation: 


S. R. Palleske, Assistant Professor of Romanic Languages. To go to the University of 
Denver. 


Death: 


Lawrence Hervey Skinner, Professor of Romanic Languages. Professor Skinner came to 
Miami University in 1925 and rose from Assistant Professor to Professor of Romanic Lan- 
guages and Adviser to Upperclassmen. He died on July 12, 1944 after a lingering illness. 

He received his A.B. degree from the University of Florida, his A.M. from Ohio State 
University, and his Ph.D. from Columbia University in 1933 and had studied at the French 
universities of Caen and Grenoble. The editor of several well-known French texts and of im- 
portant articles and reviews. Dr. Skinner was an excellent teacher and a conscientious adviser, 
in which post he had served since 1934. 

Dr. Skinner’s widow, Mrs. Virginia Kerr Skinner, followed her husband in death on 
November 11, 1944. 


OBERLIN COLLEGE, OBERLIN, OHIO 
New appointments: 


George Arnold Chapman, Instructor in Romance Languages. 
Walter F. Naumann, Instructor in Romance Languages. 
Mrs. Jean Chapman, Assistant in French, part-time. 


Resignations: 


Ruth Richardson, Acting Assistant Professor of Romance Languages. 
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Doris-Jeanne Zack, Instructor in French. 
Delbert L. Gibson, Instructor in French. 


Death: 

Kirke Lionel Cowdery, Emeritus Professor of the French Language and Literature, on 
January 15, 1946. Professor Cowdery had been a member of the Oberlin College Faculty since 
1890. He became a full professor in 1927 and retired from active teaching in 1931. He was a 
graduate of the University of Wisconsin in the Class of 1888; in 1930 Wittenberg College con- 
ferred on him the honorary degree of Master of Arts. During the First World War he served 
in France in the Foyer du Soldat; in the spring of 1919 he was Dean of the American Soldier 
Detachment at the University of Toulouse. 


OHIO UNIVERSITY, ATHENS, OHIO 
Return from leave: 
James V. Rice—from government service in Washington, D. C. With Military Intelli- 
gence Division from June, 1942 until May, 1945. 


OHIO STATE UNIVERSITY, COLUMBUS, OHIO 
Promotion: 
R. H. Armitage, from Instructor of Romance Languages to Assistant Professor of Ro- 
mance Languages. 


Return from leave: 

M. Charles E. Carlut. From military service. Received Croix de Guerre and Silver Star 
Ribbon. 
New appointments (all assistants) : 

Norma Bolafios, Joe B. Cox, Hugh E. Harter, Betty L. Merkle, Betty M. McCann, René 
Munoz, Mary A Nemerever, Karl A. Smith, Lawrence Smith. 


WESTERN COLLEGE, OXFORD, OHIO 
New appointments: 
Oscar Russell, Associate Professor of Romance Languages and Literature. 
Louise McKeon, Assistant Professor of Romance Languages and Literature. 


Resignations: 

Catherine Fehrer, Assistant Professor of Romance Languages. To Wilson College, Cham- 
bersburg, Pa. 

Mrs. Suzanne Palleske, Instructor in Romance Languages. 
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SIX NEW LANGUAGE BOOKS 


The interest aroused by the Intensive Language and ASTP courses in 
the more unusual languages is reflected in various series of grammars designed 
to acquaint language teachers and students with the basic principles of hitherto 
little-studied tongues. 

Some of these series and the methods they employ are not new. Such is the 
case with the Marlborough’s Self-Taught Series, now appearing in America 
under the imprint of the David McKay Company. Others, like the Holt Spoken 
Language Series, are not only seeing the light of day for the first time, but em- 
body new theories of language-learning. 

Having been delegated by the Editor of ‘Modern Language Journal” to 
find competent reviewers for some of these highly interesting works, I deemed 
it advisable to have recourse to the informants who have assisted me with my 
course in ““The World’s Chief Languages”—highly cultured native speakers 
or professors of the tongues in question. 

The review of the Turkish work is by Dr. Karl Heinrich Menges, Lecturer 
in East European and Ural-Altaic Languages in Columbia and one of the 
greatest authorities on the Turkic languages in the United States; his review 
is at the same time a thorough description of Turkish phonology and of the 
present state of Turkish studies. 

The Malay work was reviewed by Dr. William Lowther, who spent ten 
years as a missionary and teacher in British Malaya, and has written ex- 
tensively on the Malay language. 

The Chinese work was reviewed by Mr. Richard Hanson, a Chinese- 
born and Chinese-educated instructor in Columbia’s Chinese Department. 

The Dutch work was reviewed by Mr. Martin Zwart, a highly cultivated 
Hollander and a member of the Dutch section of OWI. 

German falls within the scope of the older and more familiar languages, 
but was included in this group of reviews by reason of the novel method fol- 
lowed and the fact that it is among the first works in a series which will include 
some twenty-five tongues. 

The Russian work is of interest both because of its novel approach and 
because Russian bids fair to become one of the more important tongues of the 
American college curriculum. 


Mario A. PEI 
ATTAOULLAH, Fuap A.: Turkish Self-Taught. David McKay Company, 
Philadelphia, 1945, 185 pages. $2.00. 


This booklet consists of three parts, 1) Phonetics (pp. XI-17), 2) a vocabulary! (18-113), 
and 3) conversational phrases! (114-182). After this follow three pages on Turkish currency, 
postal tariff, and the modern metric measures used in Turkey. Both the vocabulary and the 


‘ They are a mere reprint from the Turkish Grammar by the same author, which had ap- 
peared in London, 1940. 
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conversational phrases are arranged according to the categories of concept, as usually found 
in the older grammars.? 

Modern Osman-Turkish is one of the Oriental languages the study of which was rather 
neglected, after the first World War, in English-speaking countries. In the U.S.A., moreover, 
until recent years, there was no opportunity of studying this language even on a University 
level. Thus, textbooks (readers) as well as both elementary and scientific grammars of Turkish 
are utterly needed. Quite a number of grammars of modern Turkish exist, and among them 
very good ones; in English, e.g., Redhouse, An Introduction to the Ottoman-Turkish Language, 
London 1884, in French M. Viguier, Eléments de la langue turque, Constantinople, 1790, 
Jaubert, Eléments de la langue turque, Paris 1833 (completely obsolete today); Jean Deny’s 
Grammaire de la langue turque, 1218 p., Paris 1921, is the best and most voluminous scientific 
grammar of modern Osman-Turkish; in German, the brief but good grammar by J. Németh, 
that by A. Miiller (in the Porta Linguarum Orientalium), Berlin 1889, that by G. Weil, Tiir- 
kische Grammatik, 1927, very good and up-to-date, and numerous textbooks and practical gram- 
mars, as the Turkische Konversationsgrammatik by H. Jehlitschka, excellent, but already ob- 
solete (Heidelberg, 1893); in Russian, A. N. Samojlovie’s [pammatuxa Typenxoro SIsnika 
Leningrad 1927, the readers by N. K. Dmitrijev, and DZevdet Hikmet-Zade; in Italian was 
published one of the first grammars of Osman-Turkish, by C. C. de Carbognano, for Cardinal 
Antonelli, Primi Princi pj della lingua turca, 730 p., Roma, 1794, whickis still of high value for 
the linguist. Matters are about the same as regards good dictionaries rt Turkish. Here, 
I should like to mention Redhouse’s voluminous and rich Turkish-English Dictionary, 2224 p., 
Constantinople, 1890, Samy-Bey and Kelekian’s French-Turkish and Turkish-French Diction- 
aries, Constantinople, 1908 and 1911. There is no Turkish-German or Gggman-Turkish diction- 
ary which could be compared to those mentioned. The best practicalllictionaries of modern 
Romanized Turkish, including a maximal amount of modern technical terms, are the Turkish- 
Russian dict. by Magazanik and Gordlevskij (Moscow-Leningrad, 1931), and the Russian- 
Turkish Dict. by Magazanik and Mixajlov, 320 p., Moscow-Leningrad, 1943. The above- 
mentioned big dictionaries by Redhouse, Samy-Bey and Kelekian, while sufficient for the lan- 
guage until the modernization of Turkish after the first World War, can not be used profitably 
without the addition of the two last-mentioned Russian (pocket-) dictionaries.* Thus, an Eng- 
lish-Turkish and Turkish-English standard dictionary corresponding to the demands of our 
times is highly necessary.‘ 

All of the grammars and most of the dictionaries mentioned were published before 1928. 
They cannot be called up-to-date, since after 1928 two events happened which had some influ- 
ence upon modern Osman-Turkish. The first one was of an external order, namely the ukaz of 
1928 introducing the Latin alphabet instead of the Arabic. It goes without saying that this 
revolutionizing edict was an enormous step forward especially with regard to the intended 
liquidation of the high-rate illiteracy prevailing in that country. The second one was the 
Turkization of modern Turkish, which was started in the mid 30’s. This forms quite an inter- 
esting but wretched chapter in the history of modern Turkish. In times of nationalistic excite- 
ment xenophobe trends may even attack the language, especially when a language contains 


? For a very good grammar containing appendices of that kind see e.g. Dr. Ad. Wahr- 
mund’s Tiirkische Grammatik, 4354+-32+90+120 pp., Giessen, 1884. 

8 There are quite a number of valuable Armenian-Turkish and Turkish-Armenian diction- 
aries, often in combination with French, such as B. Z. Garabedjan, Mec Bararan, Osmanérene- 
Hajéren, Constantinople 1912, S. V. Qantarjan, Bararan Qayy-Haj-Tadzgéren, Venice 1912, 
or the great Armenian-Greek-Latin-Turkish Dictionary by the FF. Q. Avedikjan, Xatadur 
Siirmeljan, Mgrdité Avgerjan, Nor Bardirk Hajgazjan Lezuv, 2 vols., 2400 pp., Venice 1836. 
The number of those able to use these valuable works is rather limited. (All transcriptions given 
here are according to the New-West-Armenian pronunciation.) 

‘ The preparation of a Turkish-English and English-Turkish dictionary is under progress 
in the Department of East European languages of Columbia University. 
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a great amount of foreign words. Modern Turkish consists, even in the language of mod- 
ern literature, of about 80% of Arabic and Persian words, Arabic holding about 70% and 
Persian about 10% of the whole word-material. These words had been taken over with 
Islim and the Arabic and Persian civilization. There were periods of the classical Osman- 
Turkish literature during which the percentage of foreign words approached the 100-limit, 
genuine Turkish words hardly being found except the verbs et-, gyl-, ajld- “to do, make,” 
ot- “‘to become, be,” and dur- “‘to stand, remain” (usually in the strongly contracted nomen 
aoristi dur, undergoing vowel-harmony, “is”) serving merely as auxiliaries for Arabic and 
Persian expressions.’ A whole government commission was set up to eliminate the Arabic and 
Persian terms. When it was not possible to find equivalent genuine-Turkic words in other 
Turkic languages which were much less or not at all influenced by the languages of Islamic 
culture, as e.g., the oldest Turkic languages of the Orxon-Inscriptions (Northern Mongolia, 
732/5 a.p.), Ujyur (Eastern Turkistan, ca VITI-XIII cts. a.p.), or Cayataj (Western Turkistan, 
XII-XVII cts.), “Turkish” words had to be “created,” which meant the opening of the doors 
to all kinds of arbitrary and unscientific methods. This gigantic task finally proved a labor of 
Sisyphus, and was silently abandoned, not without the invention of a new linguistic mythology, 
the gtines, dil teorisi (“theory of the sun-language’’) of which there is here neither place nor 
necessity to speak. But linguistic xenophobia is not dead and still flares up from time to time. 
Nevertheless, this anti-alien linguistic trend has left its traces in the modern language, al- 
though only a few of the most horrible, chimeric neologisms have entered the written or even 
the spoken language. The Anatolian dialects are quite rich in genuine Turkish words and there 
is no objection against their being adopted by the modern Turkish language. Scientific and 
technical terms enter the language in lots, being adopted mostly in their French form. 

Still another change in the Turkish language of our days can be observed, a change of a 
social or a class-character: the educated language of the period preceding that of the national 
revolution is obsolete today. This is the language which is taught in most grammars mentioned 
above. The forms which at that time were considered vulgar, are literary today; a number of 
words which existed only in folklore and in the dialects, have become literary today, eliminat- 
ing Arabic and Persian words of the then literary style. These social changes are mainly those 
concerning the word-material, to an insignificant degree those concerning the phonology, 
while the morphology has remained unchanged. In syntax, the desire for abandonment of the 
long coordinative Altaic sentence is observed, but not yet the rule. In the language of official 
statements etc., the long coordinative sentence is still good style. 

Somebody who studies or who has studied Turkish by one of the mentioned grammars 
based on the older literary style and on the Arabic script, still finds his way easily through the 
modern language, since the romanization is simple and the amount of new words and neol- 
ogisms adopted by the new language is not so great as to form an obstacle to intelligibility. 
But this is spoken from the viewpoint of the professional, and not from that of the practical 
student who will in ten cases against one prefer a bad grammar based on the romanized modern 
language to a good one of the above category. 

It is possible to say that the vocabulary and the collection of short conversational expres- 
sions and phrases fill a gap. It is, however, not admissible to make the same statement so far 
as the phonetic introduction is concerned. Since a grammatical knowledge is required for 
understanding the phrases, a phonetic outline alone is hardly justified. Moreover, this outline 
is dilettantic and full of erroneous and faulty statements; it thus fails to give the student a 
correct and clear idea of Turkic phonology which with its rigorous sound-harmony might at 
first glance seem strange or uncommon. But this very sound-harmony is of rare regularity and 
clarity. 

To correct the mistakes of the booklet would mean to re-write it completely. In the fol- 
lowing, I merely give the main facts of Turkish sound-harmony and I point out some major 
mistakes. 


* Except that the syntactical structure and the morphology remained essentially Altaic. 
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The rules of Turkic sound-harmony require that a word consist either of velar sounds 
only or of palatal ones only. Exceptions to this rule are extremely limited and they are the 
result of secondary development. The velar and velarized consonants are not separately indi- 
cated in the Romanized script, but they were strictly distinguished by the Arabic script, and 
they do exist in most Turkish dialects (i.e. in Anatolia, with the exception of the westernmost 
coastal dialects); the differences between velar (and velarized) and palatal consonants are 
gradually being levelled out in the dialect of Constantinople and therefore in the so-called 
educated speech. These differences are still unambiguously extant in the vocalism. The 8 vocalic 
phonemes of modern Turkish are thus divided into 2 groups of mutually corresponding vowels: 
1) velar: a, ¥ (i.e. a velar i-sound most closely approaching Russian p1 or Polish y), 0, u; 2) 
palatal: e (in many dialects there exist two e-sounds, an open one [i], and a closed one [el, 
not distinguished in the orthography), i, 6, ii. 

Not only the quality, but also the sequence of the vowels in a word is strictly determined: 
a sub-rule of the general rule is that of the labial harmony which regulates the occurrence and 
the position of the labial vowels 0, u, 6, ti. A and u can stand in any syllable of a velar word; 
a syllable with o or u never can be followed by a syllable with 1, but only by one with a or u. 
A syllable with I can precede® or follow only a syllable with a or 1. The same holds true for 
palatal words. Furthermore, as in most Turkic languages, 0, 6 can only be found in the first 
syllable, never in the following ones. They can be followed only by u, ii and by a, e. 

In accordance with these rules the suffixes are attached. The suffixes belong, phonologi- 
cally, to two categories, namely those which show only one variety in their vocalism, a/e, as 
e.g. the dat. -a/e, loc. -da/-de, abl. -dan/-den, or those which show two varieties, the preceding 
one+a labial one, as e.g. the suffix of the gen. -in/-in, -un/-tin, of the acc. -1/-i, -u/-ti, or that 
of the perfect, 1st sg.pf. -dim/-dim, -dum/-diim, etc. These rules are valid for genuinely Turkic 
words, and there are no exceptions. Some few examples: baslama, akinti, yildirtm, yuan, 
kirilan, kirtlip, bekleme, bekledi, besinci, koklama, korkunc¢, olunur, gériiniir, géren, cillerde, 
bulutlar, bulutu, gtizellik, gtiriiltu, etc. A case like the “‘present-suffix” -yor, which never under- 
goes change, still shows that -yor is no genuine suffix but a verbal stem compounded with the 
gerund in -i/-i, -u/-1 in order to circumscribe the (durative) present; the locativic noun has 
always, in the literary language, -deki and -daki, not -daki in the velar category, which is a 
result of the educated speech based upon the dialect of Constantinople (see above). 

Some difficulties are offered by non-Turkic words, although they are pressed into the 
sound-harmonic scheme of Turkic. How can a non-Orientalist distinguish Turkic from non- 
Turkic words? Borrowings from European languages can easily be recognized ; those from Slavic 
are rare; the majority of the Turkish words are Arabic, many of them Persian. Some marks of 
origin are the initial sounds. Genuine Turkic words almost never begin with more than one 
consonant (the only exception is perhaps brak- “‘to let, leave,” from older byraq-); but Arabic 
and Persian words don’t either. Turkish words never have initial r-, j- (=4), 2-, f-, almost 
never initial /-, n-, h-, m-, rarely v-, never g- in position before velar vowels, and rarely s- 
(=5), c- (=d). The most easily recognizable Arabic words are those with initial syllables 
ma-/me-, mu-/mii-, mt-/mi-; after some time one will recognize the host of the words with 
initial ta-/te-, in-, and isti- usually followed by two consonants (e.g., mekteb, maarif, muktedir, 
miimktin, miktar; teslim, tesekkiir, tasarruf, inhisar, inktlab, istiklal, istifham, istimal [often 
isttmal for isti’mal] etc.). 

As to the treatment of the foreign words under the Turkish phonological rules, we can 
establish the following general law without speaking of exceptions, as the author does. Velar 
vowels are found only in the case where a velar vowel is long in the non-Turkic language, or 
where the vowels are found in the immediate neighborhood of velar or velarized consonants, 
i.e., q, ‘, ¥, t, 4, (2), $, 2, b, bh of Arabic, q (g), y,x of Persian; in all other positions, some- 
times even in the immediate neighborhood of a velar or velarized consonant, but only when 
preceding it, the palatal vowel originates on Turkish soil, i.e. from the viewpoint of Turkish 


* It rarely precedes syllables with u (as in the older language: qyt-ur “‘he does”). 
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phonology, syllables of non-Turkic words are palatal if not having initial velar or velarized 
consonants. 

As the alphabet of the Orxon-Inscriptions and the Arabic orthography of Osman-Turkish 
show, velar and palatal consonants are strictly distinguished in older Turkic. In modern 
Osman-Turkish, these differences exist only with the gutturals (both velar and palatal) and 
with the sound 1, which has two qualities, t (velarized) and | (as in Italian, French, German, 
Cech). The velars in Osman are gradually disappearing from the Western dialects and there- 
with from the educated speech. In many Anatolian dialects, according to my observations, 
probably in their majority, even in the cases of s and t, both qualities are still well distinguished 
(s:s, t:t). The same holds for Qazan-Tatar, Qyptaq-Ozbek, Qazaq and a number of other 
Turkic languages. In the Romanization, however, these fundamental differences are not dis- 
tinguished. Well, one may say, the Turks automatically pronounce the sounds the right way, 
just as the Anglo-Saxons know where the th is p and where it is d. For Turkic words, it would be 
all right, but it is a little different for Arabic and Persian words. Here the (post-)palatal sounds 
k and g may occur in the neighborhood of a, 0, u, which preserve their quality in Turkish if 
they are long in the original language, as e.g., Ar. kdmil (‘‘complete”), takdlum (‘‘conversa- 
tion’’), sukat (“silence”), Pers. kdr (““deed, work”), gah (“place”), ruzgdr (“wind, etc.”), kaza 
(“earthen pot’’), gi@ (“‘conversation, talk”) which in Turkish became k’dmit, tek’ dliim, stik’ at, k’ ar, 
gah, riizgar, k'tize, gu—the length can already be omitted. Since the letter k designates at least 
3 different sounds, q, k, and k’, it has to be made clear which sound it designates in non-Turkic 
words. In this, as in other instances, the Latinization of the Turkic languages in the Soviet- 
Union’ proceeded much more reasonably by introducing into the orthography q used in all 
scientific transcriptions. Instead of following the same expedient pattern, it was decided to 
indicate the length of the following vowel by *, which more and more disappears from the 
daily spoken language. Thus, * has practically become a palatality mark for the consonant 
preceding the (originally long) circumflexed vowel. As the (post-)palatal g does not exist in 
Arabic words, g “is limited to Persian. The rule of putting the * over the subsequent vowel is 
observed in the case of | too, e.g., alékadar < Ar. ‘aléga+Pers. dar “being in connection with,” 
ala and Glé, mostly confused, though alé denotes Ar. ‘ala’ “high” (rare in Turk.), and 4/4 ren- 
ders Ar. ’a‘la’, the elative of the preceding, “most, very high, sublime”’; istiklal< Ar. ’istiglal 
“national independence,” etc. If an | is found in the immediate neighborhood of velar sounds 
itis velar, as e.g., in Ar. muflag “absolute” > Tk. mutiag (spelled mutlck), ’ahldg “morals” > Tk. 
ahlag, axtag (spelled ahlak); or in the word ’Aliéh, spelled Allah, not Alléh, though mostly 
pronounced with length of the second syllable. But if Arabic and Persian | is found in the final 
position, it tolerates only a palatal vowel: Ar. hdl (“state, situation”) >Tk. hal, but with Tk. 
suffixes: hal-im, hal-in, hal-iniz, hal-de, etc.; Ar. ’usil (“rules”) >Tk. usul (sometimes still 
pronounced usi#), with Tk. suffixes: usul-ti, usul-den, usul-ler-de, etc. No presentation of these 
simple facts is given by the author. Some of them are mentioned, §§ 33, 34, without any valid 
explanation, some are given as mysterious “exceptions.’’ Rarely a phonological system of a 
language is so clear-cut as that of Turkic with its powerful sound-harmony subduing even 
foreign words. 

A grammar, and especially a practical introduction to the spoken language, has to con- 
tain, as a minimum requirement, an exact note on the accent. It is only once ($31, c) mentioned 
that the accent is “laid on the last syllable.” That’s all. Roughly, the accentuation in modern 
Osman is, as in the other Turkic languages, that of major stress on the last syllable, and minor 
stress on the first. This rule has some important modifications: 1) with the negative verbs, the 
accent always falls on the syllable immediately preceding the negative suffix -ma/-me, 2) some 
other suffixes never take the accent, as e.g. -ca/-ce of the casus comparativus (aequativus) 
which may also serve as a new nominal base: ingliz-ce, rtis-ca, almdén-ca ‘English, Russian, 


? The first Turkic republic of the Soviet-Union to introduce Romanization was Azar- 
bajdan, in 1925, which served Turkey as the pattern. Tataristan, Ozbekistan, Tiirkmenistan, 
and Qazaqistan followed during the subsequent 3 years. 
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German,” also “Engl., R., G. language’’; it further occurs in the gerundial suffix -inca/-ince, 
etc., “till, before”; in the casus comitativus in -/a/-le “‘with,” as sizinle “with you,” kandtla 
“with the wing,” etc. 3) In the Persian izdfet-construction, which despite its condemnation 
still occurs in the modern language, the accent never hits the igdfet-vowel, but the syllable 
immediately preceding it. This is important since the izdfet, in Persian -i, not written in the 
Arabic script, undergoes, in Turkish, vowel-harmony, i.e., it phonologically coincides with two 
very common genuine Turkic suffixes, that of the accusative and that of the possessive of the 
3rd person sg. (or “article,” as K. Grénbech calls it). The izéfet is distinguishable only by its 
being unstressed. Many dictionaries (e.g., Qantarjan) put an accent upon the preceding sy]- 
lable. 4) It never falls on the suffix -an/-en, -@ of the Arab. accus. limit. serving as an adverb, 
as meccénen (“‘free, gratis,’’ 136), dsl@ “originally,” éveld (évvelé “earlier” (passim). 5) Some 
words have peculiar stress, as ydrin “tomorrow,” simdi “now” etc. No mention of these facts 
by the author. 

But a most elementary requirement, an adequate description of the Turkic sounds, pp. 
1-5, is not fulfilled, notwithstanding that the author permanently confuses “letter” and 
“sound,” a mistake of the early X[Xth century. The Turkish a which is anceps is not “‘ = Engl. 
u in sun, up” but the non-labialized a of ‘‘car, father,’’ only anceps, i.e., shorter than in the 
English words. When found between velar vowels, g means , a sound which does not exist in 
English; consequently, it has to be described (which is possible!) ; the same is valid for I which 
never can be rendered as ‘‘the sound er or ir in the words father, fir’’(!!). The k as evident from 
what I have said above, is not only the slightly palatal k of Engl. k in king, but may also repre- 
sent a post-palatal and, in Anatolia, even a velar unvoiced stop. The | is insufficiently described. 
The descriptions of o and 6 are wrong; 6 is like French eu, not like “English -ur in demur, 
further.” The description of the r is wrong, for r is never that of any Engl. r; likewise that of t 
which is made equal to English initial t- (!). It is likewise wrong that in Turkish “there are no 
diphthongs as in the English ‘phoenix, main, moon, bread, void, neither’ etc.” (preface, XII). 
First, “phoenix, moon and bread” have no diphthongs; second, Turkish has diphthongs as in 


ay “moon,” kéy “village,” cay “river; tea,” boy “stature,” gey- ‘‘to put on clothes,” eyle- “‘to 
do,” uyku “sleep,” etc. 

Discussing the vocabularies and the phrases, it must be said that a language whose orthog- 
raphy approaches the living pronunciation to such a degree as that of modern Osman-Turkish 
does not necessitate any kind of transcription (except for the explanatory description of the 
sounds), especially not one which is so misleading and, in many cases, faulty as that given by 
the author. This is to be emphasized in times of paper and labor shortage. That transcription 


” 


renders—to point out only some striking features—all Turkish a’s in every position, by u: “‘air, 
Turkish form hava, pronunciation Auvu; “darkness,’’ Tk. form karanlik, pronunc. kurunli(r)k, 
“light”: ziya:ziyu; “moon’’:ay:uy (p. 18 f); every 1 is transcribed as i(r), 6 as eu, etc. (18 ff). 
No comment is necessary! 

From these two chapters, too, the oscillations and inconsistencies of the modern orthog- 
raphy are evident; the question where to put the*, whether as a palatality mark only or also 
as a mark of lengthening, merely for the sake of distinguishing different Arabic forms of the 
same root, is to a large extent yet undecided, and that is evident from any Turkish publication. 
The question of the use of symbols for either voiced or unvoiced stops if the voiced stop is 
found in position before a following unvoiced stop, or in an absolutely final position, is still 
undecided. In the last case, the author prefers the letters for the unvoiced stops, and adds its 
voiced equivalent, if it is original and reappears before suffixes with initial vowel. But in these 
cases as in others, he lacks consistency. 

Since the booklet is being used, I give in the following a list of major points to be corrected- 
“North,” kuzey, as a neologism for simal (19) and elimséma “rainbow” seem to be forms from 
the western dialects; the literary language has (kuzay and) alemiissema, alemsema (Ar., “sign, 
flag, of the Heaven’), the same is true in cases like fevkeléde (102), miisaede 116, 147, asagiye 
117 for fevkalade, miisaade, and asagtya; “pheasant,” 23, is ségliin, “pig” domusz (23) and donus. 
“Blue-royal” (27, f) is lacivert, lactivert (-d). “Club” >kuliip, 28, and b reappearing before vo- 
calic suffixes. “Afternoon” is ikindi, 31, but more commonly dgleden sonra; “dawn’’ is fecir, 31, 
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but with vocalic suffixes, e.g., fecr-i, which is to be mentioned: in Arabic words, two consonants 
in final position are split up in Turkish into a new syllable if the consonant group is un-Turkish, 
cf. fesih “cancellation” <Ar. fash, fikir “thought” <Ar. fikr, vakit “time” <Ar. wagt, etc. The 
Arabic term for ‘‘mother,” used only in very formal language, is valide (vdlide) not valde, 33. 
For dbey “elder brother,” agabey would be preferable, 33. “Body,” vucut 36, 152, is better 
viicut (-d). “Idea” 38 fikir (fikr-i) and Tk. disiince, not disiince, as also in the transcription. 
“Chemist” 39 is ezacl, as commonly pronounced, but the literary language has eczact. Under 
“health,” 39-41, “operation” is lacking, ameliyat. Bamya, 44, is in English ‘‘ocra.” “Boots,” 
“shoes,” are ayakkabt, ayak kabi (possess.), not ayakabt, 48, 133. “Parasol,” “umbrella,” are 
semsiye, not semsiye, 49, 50, due to a dialectal form. “Receipt” is makpuz 56, and makbuz. 
“Pilot” is kUavuz, 58, for genuine Turk. words rarely have final -s (in spite of the author’s 
statement § 32, b, note, p. 15). ‘“Rubber’’ is mostly léstik, not lastik (49, 61, 62 ff). Postcard, 68, 
is also posta kartt. “Addressee” is lacking: miéirsel ileyh, or alan. ‘Fountain pen,’’ 69, is miirek- 
kepli kalem, with -kk-. “Contract,” 72, is also kontrato (<Ital.)-and mukavele (Ar.), “Captain,” 
78, is ytizbast, not yuz... (cf. yuz for yiz “100” p. 134!). On p. 82, mihkrap is not exactly 
“altar,” but the niche of prayer in a mosque; “Bible” is not inci/—this being the Gospel*’— 
but fevrat. Under “God,” the most common term Aliak is not given; “love,” asa religious term, 
83, is muhabbet; minber is only “pulpit,” never ‘‘nave"’; dyin is simply “divine service,” not 
“sacrament”; the first month of the Arabic lunar year is called Muharrem, with -rr- (85); the 
miirag (better: mtrac or mi’rac) gecesi is the feast of the Prophet’s legendary (not spiritual, 85) 
night-ascent to heaven. Cardinal numbers, 92, are a’dadi asliye (a good izdfet-construction!), 
not a’dati a. Ug “3”, 92, keeps its final -¢, as the ordinal ségiincit, 93, proves, “Invaluable,” 101, 
is... gayri muayyen, with -yy-. “Doubt,” 104, is siphe, sibhe. “To exclaim,” 104, teacciéple, 
etc., with -cc-. The same mistake occurs often, e.g., with teesstf 106, “regret,” miiteessirim, 
115, teferruatiyle 156, mevdddt, 164, teahhiitli (or: taahhiidli, etc.) 165. In the chapter on adverbs, 
conjunctions and postpositions, 108-113, many more brief notes should be given as to the 
syntactical construction of these elements; -incaya kadar, and -a should be marked as suffixes. 

With the conversational phrases, some practical hints should be given, as e.g., that among 
the greetings, the neologisms gin aydin and ttin aydin, 104 ff, are practically non-existent in 
the informal spoken language. The same is true of the fact that nobody is addressed by bay 
or bayan. In formal speech, bonjur (<bonjour, sic), in informal merhaba (“‘welcome!”) are 
used. The Arabic greeting, common all over the Islamic world, selém aleykiim, or selémit 
aleyktim, (p. 114!) was proscribed as reactionary, and it was therefore extremely rare in towns, 
used only by the older generation and by the masses of the peasantry. As address, bey is used 
for men and hantm for women, being put after the first name(s). The addresses bay and bayan 
are always used in position before the (newly [1935] introduced) family names; this is done only 
in written form, in very formal letters, official documents and so on; never in conversation. 
One says, even writes, in personal letters e.g., Mehmet Ali bey, Sadriye hanim, Fatime (Fatma) 
hanim (contracted in popular speech: Fatmdnim), but one writes in form-letters Bay Ozyériik, 
Bay Erdogan, Bayan Tuncel, etc., not Bay Rist, Bay Ali, Bay Saffet, as said on pp. 120, 124 
etc., since Ristu, Ali, Sa ffet are first names, not family names. It is surprising, that these simple 
facts of everyday life are not mentioned at all. Why come to Turkey and be surprised to 
find things so completely different from what the phrasebook said?! 

Forms of the type biliyor mu idiniz (210, 121) undergo labial harmony and become biliyor 
mudunuz (written, in Romanization, as two separate words, against the spirit of the Turkish 
language.) The spelling of the forms of the (durative) present in -yor with the vowel preceding 
the suffix putin (__), is misleading (passim), also in cases like ist(e)yerek (113). Gelmekliyim is 
required instead of gelmekligim (180); the literary language would prefer gelmeli miyim “shall 
I come?”’. 

Kart H. MENGES 
Columbia University 
New York, N. Y. 


* Not the term given by the author! 
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Majip, ABpuL: Malay Self-Taught, by the Natural Method with Phonetic 
Pronunciation. David McKay Company, Philadelphia, 1945, 120 pages. 
$2.00. 

In the search for an international second language there have never been lacking students 
who have urged the Malay language as a worthy candidate. It is as simple as Basic English or 
Esperanto, and simpler than either in certain respects. Its pronunciation is not more difficult 
than Italian, and it is devoid of such difficult sounds as foreigners find in English or Arabic. It 
has no irregular verbs. There is no inflection of the verb to show time, person, or duration of 
action, and of course there are no forms for the subjunctive or optative. The noun is not de- 
clined to show number or case. 

But the language is not limited. A comparison of the Malay New Testament with the 
Greek original shows that the Greek has not suffered a great deal of “leakage” in passing into 
the Malay. The Malays have access to western literature in satisfactory translations of Mark 
Twain, Kipling, Stevenson, Tolstoy, Jules Verne, and a good number of others, including three 
plays of Shakespeare. 

Here is a framework of language pronounceable by the entire world, with a minimum of 
grammar, spoken as the native language by millions ranging from the Bay of Bengal to the 
borders of New Guinea, and spoken as the second or third language by millions more,—ready 
to receive the grafting of international scientific terms. 

If Europe and the Americas are to have prime consideration in choosing an international 
auxiliary language, then Basic English or Esperanto will have the field pretty much to them- 
selves. But if Asia is to be taken seriously into account in making the decisions, it might be 
well to allow the Malays to enter their language into the running. 

Abdul Majid was educated in both England and Malay, and his aim was to produce a 
small text that would give the most in the least compass. He wants foreigners to learn some- 
thing of his language “without the drudgery of prolonged study.” But he does include a short 
and clear treatment of the Arabic style of writing Malay for the more serious students. The 


main presentation is in the English-romanized spelling. The spelling in the Dutch possessions 
is a style of Romanization based on alphabetic sounds of the Dutch language. 

In “British” Malay the consonants have the English value and the vowels the Italian 
sound. In undertaking to give the phonetic transcription the author follows the pronunciation 


of those Englishmen who pronounce the “r” only when a vowel follows. He uses an italicized 
“r” to get a certain quality into the preceding vowel,—a good guide for the Englishmen that 
he knew, but devastating for midwest Americans who pronounce every “r” in sight. For 
Americans the rule would be never to pronounce an italicized “r. ’’With that rule in mind the 
phonetic transcription is a passable guide for the beginner until he finds the chance to havea 
Malay teacher. 

The grammar is dependable and reduced to a minimum, and if well learned it will be a 
solid foundation for more detailed study in the standard grammars. 

The greatest value of the text lies in the classified vocabularies under such headings as 
The World and Nature, Land and Water, Minerals and Metals, etc. The seventeen hundred 
words here found might be more elaborately worked into a book to be called Basic Malay. 

The book has thirty-twe pages of conversations, the kind that a rubber planter needs, or 
that the merchant understands, or the tin miner must have, etc. 

The beginning student of the Malay language may profitably add this book to his lin- 
guistic kit of tools, and when he is no longer a beginner he will find the classified vocabularies 
useful for review. 

WILi1AM E. LowTHER 
Norwich, Conn. 


DarrROcH, J., Chinese Self-Taught by the Natural Method. David McKay 
Company, Philadelphia, 1945, 154 pages. $2.00. 
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This little book consists of about 150 pages, two thirds of which is an English-Chinese 
vocabulary classified under thirty-eight different headings: such as travelling, vegetables, 
washing list, army and navy, correspondence, and so forth. 

The remaining third of the book is taken up with conversational phrases and sentences 
grouped into 29 sections such as travelling, commercial, and trading and shopping. 

There is an introduction devoted to the pronunciation of Chinese giving three systems of 
romanization (Wade, Standard, and Marlborough), a table of contents and index, and tables 
of money, weights and measures. 

This book is the third edition, dated 1931, but it is substantially unchanged from the first 
edition whose date although not given must have been before 1911 as it refers to the Empire of 
China. 

Marlborough’s phonetic spelling is not intended to be an improvement on other methods 
of spelling Chinese, but it is ‘‘an effort to so spell them that a man accustomed only to the 
erratic pronunciation of English spelling will not pronounce them wrongly.” It is rather suc- 
cessful in carrying out this purpose except in the case of Wade’s szu which it spells sizz, although 
tzu is spelled dze and by analogy szu should be sze. The very next attempt is more successful: 
sui is spelled sway. Teng is spelled dung, and hao, how. 

The terms and phrases given in the book are mostly good standard words and phrases of 
Mandarin. To my Peiping-trained ear, about ten per cent of the phrases sound peculiar. On 
analysis the reasons for this seem to be three: 

1. These phrases are Southern Mandarin rather than Peiping dialect. The Peiping ehr 
ending does not occur at all, even though in some of its uses it is rather widespread over China. 
The alternate tzu ending occurs frequently where we would not use it in Peiping. The object 
co-verb pa is replaced by ha or chiang. Then there are some phrases which seem classical in 
construction, reflecting the fact that the Peiping speech has evolved farther from the old 
Chinese than has the Southern Mandarin. 

2. Modern Chinese is a growing language. Terms that were being tried out for new situa- 
tions forty years ago have been supplanted by other words. 

3. A very few of the words or phrases seem to be just unhappy translations of the English, 
or to put it another way, the English seems to be not an accurate translation of the Chinese 
phrase, because the book seems to be built, as such a book should be, on Chinese phrases trans- 
lated into English. 

My chief criticism of the book is in connection with its arrangement. When I showed it to 
a friend who knew no Chinese and he saw the long classified vocabularies, he said: “I take it 
that Chinese is merely a matter of learning vocabulary, and that there is nothing one need 
know about sentence patterns or constructions.” 

Of course this is quite untrue; on the contrary it is most important to have very firmly in 
mind certain basic sentence patterns and a few general rules of word order if one is to be able to 
use Chinese at all. 

Would it be possible in such a phrase book as this to bring out more clearly some of these 
basic patterns of Chinese sentences? I think that it would easily be possible by doing two 
things: arranging the sentences so that similar Chinese patterns are close together; and trans- 
lating the Chinese idiomatic sentences in slightly more literal English so that we can see from 
the English translation what the Chinese pattern is, even if we have to sacrifice something of 
idiomatic quality in our English. 

For example, we arrive in China and take our handbook into a restaurant to order a meal, 
turning to page 124, Meals, and noticing the reference to the Vocabulary on pages 37-41. 
First we see the English sentence: “Show me the bill of fare,” and, assuming that we have been 
taught how to pronounce the romanization, we say: “Na ts’ai tan lai gei wo k’an.” The next 
Sentence is: “Na ch’a tien lai” and it is translated “please bring tea and cakes.” We see at 
once, if we are at all interested in learning the language, that Na ts’ai tan lai, and Na ch’a tien 
lai, are parallel structures with fifty per cent of the elements in each exactly the same. But 
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we have absolutely no clue in the English idiomatic translations as to this structure. Now if 
we were to translate: “Bring the bill of fare for me to look at,” and “Bring tea and cakes,” 
we might be able to tell that the element “bring” which is common to the two English sentences 
is represented by na... /ai, the common element in the Chinese sentences. 

With the sentences standing as they are and the translations as they are, it is almost im- 
possible to tell what any particular word means. Even if you turn to the vocabulary, pages 
37-41, you are not helped. You do not find listed, any word in the first sentence. In the second 
sentence you find “‘tea”—ch’a, but when you look under “‘cake”’ you find tan kao which does 
not appear in the sentence translated “bring me tea and cakes.” If you are going to use ch’a tien 
in the conversations, why not put ch’a tien in the vocabulary? 

Of course it isn’t always possible to make an English translation that will bring out the 
pattern of the Chinese sentence, and with the next two sentences in this section you can prob- 
ably do nothing more than has been done in our handbook: If you hear the waiter say: “Hsien 
sheng fen fu you shemme?”’ the best you can do is to translate it: “What is your order?” and 
if you want to say “‘please make me some tea,” “‘get wo p’ao ch’a’”’ will do as well as anything. 

But in the next sentence if you are going to say: “‘Na k’ai shut, wo tzu chi p’ao ch’a,” why 
not for the benefit of the learner, translate it “Bring boiling water, I will make the tea myself”? 
With nothing about boiling water in the translation, our beginner is at a loss to know the 
meaning of na k’ai shui, and if he should guess that it had something to do with “water, 
(boiled)”’ and look it up under that, the only item under Water in the vocabulary, he would 
find a new term shu shui and not k’ai shui at all. 

And so it goes all the way through. The next two sentences in English are: I am hungry, 
and I am thirsty, seeming parallels in English and yet translated by: “‘Wo yao chih fan” (I 
want to eat) and “Wo k’o la” (I have become thirsty). 

We cannot quarrel with Dr. Darroch’s purpose in giving us idiomatic Chinese phrases and 
showing us how to use them by giving us the English idiom which would be used under similar 
circumstances, but we believe that this purpose could be attained and another purpose gained, 
namely: to show the beginner that Chinese is not just an unrelated jumble of sounds, but that 
there are definite sentence patterns and a definite word order with definite meanings. 

Because Chinese has no inflection does not mean that Chinese has no grammar. We make 
it unnecessarily difficult to learn Chinese if we do not learn some rules of grammar and sentence 
patterns. 

During the more than thirty years since Dr. Darroch wrote this book, much work has 
been done on the teaching of Chinese: in Peking by Dr. Brandt and the College of Chinese 
Studies and the various language departments of the diplomatic quarter; in this country by 
Yale and other universities teaching Chinese. 

RICHARD HANSON 
Columbia University 
New York, N.Y. 


BLOOMFIELD, LEONARD, Colloqguial Dutch. New York: Henry Holt & Co., 
1945, 284 pages. 


This little book has evidently been prepared for the use not of linguistic students, but of 
the average interested person who wants to acquire a working knowledge of the Dutch lan- 
guage in its spoken form. 

As such it should be judged not on the basis of its scientific value, but on its practical use- 
fulness, on its ability to provide the reader with what he has a right to expect. The best re- 
viewer of a book like this would be a person who has tried to learn Dutch by it. The present 
writer, being a born Dutchman, can only guess at the probable results. It seems to me that 
Mr. Bloomfield has followed an excellent pattern by emphasizing the need of concentrating on 
the sound of entire word-sequences as spoken by the Guide. The “Learning by ear’’ is helped 
along by a quasi-phonetic transcription of each expression, which appears in the second column 
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of each page. The English expression is given in the first column, the orthographic Dutch trans- 
lation in the third column. A second idea embodied in this book which seems very valuable 
is that the student is made familiar not only with one Dutch expression for each thought he 
may want to express, but also with several of the different ways in which the Dutchmen he 
will meet might express this thought. E.g. for “I beg your pardon” we get: “Pardon,” “Ex- 
cuseer” and ““Neem me niet kwalijk.” The student will need only one expression for his own 
use, but he must be able to recognize all three expressions when used by others. Throughout the 
work we meet with this commendable endeavor to give as much as possible. 

These attempts at completeness, however, involve dangers which in my opinion have not 
always been avoided. 

The quasi-phonetical transcription is carried out to the finest gradations, of which even 
cultured Dutch speakers are hardly aware. This cannot but confuse the mind of the average 
user of this book. He will see the same word written in different ways according to the sounds 
that precede or follow; this would not be objectionable, and could even be useful, where there 
is an appreciable difference in pronunciation, but it loses all practical meaning when the word 
“‘hebben”’ (to have) is presented in the following ways in consecutive examples (pages 30-31): 
“tk-éb-8r drie” and “ik-séu-tr-ghraach féif hebé”’ and “hée-vél hépt-uu” and “ik-ép-nie féel.” 
The 6-p change is important for English-speaking students and should be given, but the dif- 
ferent stages of the dropping of & are so minute that they cannot have any importance for the 
student of this book, and he will be confused rather than helped by even noting the differe:ice. 

Several transcriptions are even questionable as given; in the cited examples for instance 
there seems to be not enough reason to indicate a short 2 for the second syllable of hoeveel. That ; 
the borderline between popular or colloquial Dutch and incorrect Dutch has not always been 
kept in view is proved by the transcription of “‘niet’’ as: “‘nie’’ which occurs not only in the cited 
example but frequently throughout the book. This may be a (not too common) localism or 
provincialism, but no well-educated Hollander would permit himself to drop the ¢ of niet even 
in the most informal conversation. Again, we see that frequently no distinction has been made 
between the pronunciation of Dutch f and v as in “‘feif” (vijf) of the above example. Anyone 
who would follow this pronunciation would be asked in Holland whether he had learned his 
Dutch in the slums of Amsterdam. Again, what good can it do the average student to be told 
(page 37) : “When two like consonants come together, the Dutch sometimes pronounce a long 
consonant, as we do in English when we say fen nights or this suit. But very often, especially 
in rapid speech, the Dutch pronounce only one short consonant: ten nights—tien nachte, tie- 
nachte”—etc. But even this is not carried through, for two pages further we read: en-ameerie- 
kaans soldaat where certainly only one s would be heard. 

To confine ourselves to the same few pages many examples can be given of the troublesome 
looseness with which many of the writer’s excellent principles have been adhered to: “‘wie-is- 
tie-vrou?”” would be a more accurate transcription than “wie-iz-die-vrou?”; there seems to be 
no good reason to give “majoor” a “short” a and at the same time “gheeneraal” a “long” ee. 
In the next Lesson the omission of an m in the numerals zeevetien, seevetich, neeghetich, een-e- 
twintich, etc. is positively “plat” Dutch, which would be pronounced that way only by a 
minority of Dutchmen. 

It is however conceded that all this would not severely mislead the student or teach him 
much that is wrong. My main objection is to the over-abundance of small detail, the unhappy 
compromise that the conciseness of the teacher has had to make with the exactitude of the 
scholar. Each of these two functions considered separately however, a very fine job has been 
done, and this reviewer sincerely hopes that his few objections will be completely refuted in 
practice by many new Dutch speakers who will thank Mr. Bloomfield the rest of their lives for 
an introduction to a beautiful language. 

MARTIN ZWART 
Office of War Information 
New York, N. Y. 
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Mou tTon, WILLIAM G., and MOULTON, JENNI KARDING, Spoken German. 
New York, Henry Holt & Co., 1945, 576 pp. 


This book is “identical with the edition prepared for the U. S. Armed Forces Institute,” 
published by the Linguistic Society of America and the Intensive Language Program of the 
American Council of Learned Societies. 

In many ways, it is an excellent practical conversation manual. The choice of vocabulary 
and phrases is good, and the accompanying records should go far to help the student acquire 
the proper pronunciation. This work distinguishes itself from other works of the Armed Forces 
series based on the spoken language in that it (1) presents the written German form from the 
very outset, side by side with the transcription; (2) offers good colloquial German, not slang. 
The advantages of both these features are obvious. 

The drawbacks are the customary ones inherent in the “linguistic science’? method: 
transcription and terminology. 

We question the advisability of using AI for German e7. AI is too much bound up in the 
minds of English speakers with another pronunciation than the very exceptional one of aisle 
(p. 69). When the student sees VAIN, NAIN, BAIde, his natural tendency will be to pro- 
nounce English vain, (i)nane, bay instead of German Wein, nein, beide. How much simpler it 
would be to dispense with the transcription altogether, and establish at the outset the very 
easy rule for the pronunciation of German ei! 

KH is used for the ach-laut, CH for the ich-laut. The second is misleading. The student 
who sees MILCH will tend to pronounce as in English. The German 6 and # sounds, appar- 
ently, cannot be rendered in transcription and are allowed to stand as they are, with an 
explanation. 

But the phonemic system has even greater drawbacks. The rule on p. 14 tells us that E 
(stressed) is like the e in English bef, but unaccented e is like the e of begin or the a of sofa. On 
p. 104-5 we see yetst, tsigharette, ett-vass, essen, which by reason of their use in the sentence 
bear no stress, and are therefore uncapitalized. If the student has learned his lesson on p. 14, 
will he not tend to pronounce those open e’s like the a of sofa, or, worse yet, like the e of begin, 
which many of us pronounce as a short i? 

Try as they will, spoken-language and phonemic-transcription enthusiasts let the written 
language slip into their transcriptions. This happens to our authors in tsuh-RUCK (p. 115). 
Just what does the C add to the K sound of zurtick? 

When we come to terminology, it is perhaps time to register a good, strong protest against 
the tendency of linguistic scientists to abolish the old grammatical terms by devising moronic 
ersatz-forms. If the students, soldiers or otherwise, have not had in their English grammar 
school those grammatical terms which they should have had, let the foreign language teacher 
take a little time out to explain them, and not use such drivel as “the ich- and ehr-forms” 
(instead of the first and third person singular: p. 43); ‘“dehr, dass and dih-nouns”’ (instead of 
masculine, neuter and feminine nouns: p. 71); ‘‘the object in form 2 and 3” (instead of accusa- 
tive and dative cases; or direct and indirect object; p. 72);! “accented adverb” (instead of 
separable preposition: p. 96: sie stehen beide auf); “unreal” (for subjunctive: p. 99). By way 
of contrast, on p. 226, in a description of adjectives, we get ‘‘positive, comparative and super- 
lative,” just as in an old-fashioned grammar; here our linguistic scientists evidently ran out 
of neologistic ammunition. 

The point is more important than appears at first glance. It is not merely that the student’s 
mind is taxed just as much by the new terms as by the old. Ich- and ehr-forms, dehr and dih- 
nouns, objects in form 2 and 3, are terms which, if utilized, will serve only the language under 
consideration. First and third person, masculine and feminine, accusative and dative, are terms 
which can be transferred to the study of other languages. But our linguistic scientists do not 


1In this connection, here is the definition of form 3 (dative case) given by the authors: 
“Form 3 is used for the person in regard to whom a statement is made.”’ Just what will this 
mean to a student who is innocent of grammar, or, for that matter, to anyone? 
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want linguistic transfer. They want each language to be studied in a vacuum, learned uncon- 
sciously, parrot-fashion, without reference to other languages, and without the use of the in- 
tellect, which is an instrument for generalization and transfer. Theirs is fundamentally a war 
against the conscious human brain, a campaign on behalf of mechanical reflexes. They appro- 
priately describe themselves as mechanists. But man is not a machine, and in spite of all 
present-day regimentation tendencies, is not likely ever to become one. 
Mario A. PEI 
Columbia University 


SwapEsH, Morris H., Talking Russian Before You Know It. New York; 
Henry Holt & Co., 1945, 136 pp. Price $1.75. 


The author of this intriguing little work is described by his publishers as “a brilliant 
teacher of languages and a distinguished philologist.” To this reviewer’s knowledge, he is (or 
was) something more—an American Indianist, a “linguistic scientist,” and a member of the 
Old Guard of the linguistic New Deal. 

Consequently, it is not only an undiluted pleasure, but a distinct source of hope to see 
him turn completely away from the antics of the “‘talkie-talkie” school and tackle the intricate 
problems of the Russian language by an immediate and frontal attack upon the Russian 
alphabet, that alphabet which, a fellow linguistic scientist recently averred, “disguises” the 
true nature of the language. Swadesh goes at it by a novel and clever method. Giving the 
alphabet a few characters at a time, he uses these in familiar English words: yor is “dog,” 
jaja is “papa,” and so forth. Easy, isn’t it? 

Easy indeed! But how it must drive his fellow linguistic scientists to distraction! Not only 
does he approach the written language before the spoken tongue, but he violates linguistic 
science canons at every step. 

In his introduction, he claims that if you don’t aim for perfection, you can nevertheless 
“learn enough in a few hours to find your way around.” Of course he is right; but what will 
the linguistic scientists say? Probably that unless you have phonemically analyzed the lan- 
guage, you can’t even find your way across the street. 

You will be understood, he tells you (p. 2) even if you speak Russian with an American 
accent. Shades of the native informant-guide! 

His Russian and English transcriptions both are rough (terribly rough) approximations, 
with no trace of morphophonemic distinctions or native-speaker precision; “quote,” for ex- 
ample, is equated to KBOT, “leak” or “lick” to 2k, “neat” or “knit” toHaT, “the” to Hn. 
“Morris!”” we can almost hear some of the learned gentlemen on a certain editorial board 
exclaim, ‘‘You can’t do this to us!” 

On p. 21, he asserts that there are two “perfectly correct’? pronunciations for the same 
word, depending upon the local origin of the native speaker, while in describing the sound of 
bI (p. 59) he says: “If you don’t have an opportunity to learn the sound from a Russian, just 
use the sound you have in ‘mill’ and you will at least have an approximate substitute.” 
If he doesn’t watch out, he is apt to have someone remark that this betrays the groping of 
the amateur. 

The linguistic scientists who hold that no voiced consonant sounds ever appear at the 
end of Russian words will doubtless be horrified to see Swadesh transcribing Bam My * by vahsh 
mooj (p. 68); and even the profanum vulgus will look askance at ero transcribed as yee-vaw 
(p. 70), after being given only one value for r (p. 54; the v-value is not explained till p. 78). 

We must disagree with the publisher’s blurb to the effect that once you are over the hurdle 
of the alphabet Russian is no harder than any other tongue. No tongue is hard to its own 
speakers, of course. But to those who approach it from English linguistic habits and structure, 
there are easier tongues than Russian. 

Nor can we wholeheartedly subscribe to Swadesh’s vocabulary. In his anxiety to prove 
that Russian is easy, he gives us loan-words upon loan-words from the western languages 
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(kometa, omlet, bomba, pikkolo, lampa, dok, moda, etc.), devoting to these precious space that 
might have been given to the real, essential Russian vocabulary, built upon Slavic roots. By 
the same token, one could prove the ‘“‘ease” of Chinese, Japanese, Arabic, or anything else. 

On the other hand, his conversational material, based on “‘Who and What,” “I Want,” 
“Greetings,” “Russian Names,” “Finding Your Way,” “How Much?”’’, “Units of Measure,” 
“Signs” and “‘Weather,” is very practical, useful, and intelligently and intelligibly arranged. 
Swadesh completely sidesteps such things as cases, tenses and moods, but his book is avowedly 
addressed not to linguistic scholars, but to people with no previous knowledge whatsoever of 
linguistics or of other foreign languages; it is, by his own admission, only a simple introduction 
to speaking and writing, not a “grammar” of Russian. 

Of particular interest are the hints he gives his readers at the end of his book as to what 
to do and not to do next. To summarize his statements: a language, or even a set of phrases, 
cannot be learned by one reading; it takes patient repetition and practice; languages are 
easy to forget and must constantly be reviewed (this is dedicated to those people who won- 
der why they can’t speak French twenty years after having studied it in high school); in 
practical real-life situations, use your head, your hands, your eyes, your gestures, even your 
feet, if necessary, but don’t try to construct phrases out of pocket-dictionaries, for not even 
Russians have the time to wait for that; learn to speak by speaking; to paraphrase a famous 
admiral, ‘Full speed ahead, and never mind the mistakes!”; if you use the wrong case-form, 
but smile ingratiatingly and preface your statements with “Ya amerikanets/” they’ll under- 
stand anyway. 

To Swadesh go our cordial congratulations on two counts: for having produced a simple, 
popular, smooth-flowing, even amusing introduction to both the Russian language and the 
Russian alphabet, and for having made a clean break with the school of phonemic transcrip- 
tions and fantastic theories. To the latter, our heartfelt condolences over the defection of 
one of their most human, promising and progressive members, whom we welcome to the 
ranks of common-sense linguistics. 

Mario A. PEI 
Columbia University 





Roy, GABRIELLE, Bonheur d’occasion. Editions Pascal, Montreal, 1935. 


Tardy in its evolution, as compared with other genres, the French-Canadian novel has 
been gradually developing to full maturity in the last two decades. However, even in the face 
of a steadily declining rural population, such gifted novelists as Savard, Ringuet, Desrosiers 
and Grignan have rejected the city as an area of French-Canadian life worthy of observation. 
In French Canada, as in the United States, the urban population far exceeds the rural and 
this persistence in over-emphasizing the country theme has resulted in a one-sided and en- 
tirely inadequate representation of French-Canadian civilization and life, despite the more con- 
vincing and realistic approach of contemporary authors. 

Gabrielle Roy’s absorbing novel marks a further step in the evolution of the genre in 
French Canada. She realizes the promise, foreshadowed by her predecessors, of a broadening 
of the novel’s sources of inspiration. She takes us to the city, applying her powers of keen 
observation, vivid description and penetrating psychological analysis to a large segment of 
the population which had been sadly neglected hitherto by most French-Canadian men of 
letters. 

Resolutely facing the facts of urban life and their impact upon the under-privileged masses, 
she has drawn a convincing picture of the uglier aspects of modern civilization. Her story of 
a French-Canadian family’s bitter struggle for survival in Canada’s metropolis has a universal 
appeal in its realistic portrayal of humble people hoping and striving for economic and physi- 
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cal security in a world which can guarantee neither. A deep sense of social pity manifests itself 
throughout this indictment of contemporary society. 

The plot itself is of secondary importance in comparison with the ideas and the sociological 
matter. No reader will really care whether shallow but sly little Florentine Lacasse gets her 
man or not and may thereby escape from her sordid surroundings. Her infatuation for ambi- 
tious and calculating Jean Lévesque meets with failure, but she finally gains economic se- 
curity by marrying a man much too good for her, despite his appalling naiveté. However, it 
is in the delineation of these common-place people and those associated with them that the 
author reveals her deep insight into human motivations, reactions and mental attitudes. By 
the simple device—not always practiced by novelists, unfortunately—of making her charac- 
ters speak the language of their education and milieu, the author achieves a characterization 
which is both accurate and plausible. The dialogues, couched in the racy language of the 
common man, add considerable color, animation and “home-spun”’ philosophy to the novel. 

Gabrielle Roy develops a thesis which is thought-provoking and original in its implica- 
tions. Her entire novel is a demonstration of her conviction that our modern society is as cruel 
as war in its disregard of human values.—La paix a été aussi mauvaise que la guerre. La 
paix a tué autant d’hommes. ...’’ Plenty of money can always be supplied for the prosecu- 
tion of war, but there is never enough for the proper care of the indigent and the employment 
of the idle. Years of peace, but peace with economic depressions, have had a devastating effect 
upon little people like the Lacasse family. Defeated in their hopeless conflict with society, they 
are saved by the war! Ne’er-do-well Azarius Lacasse, nominal head of the family (his valiant 
wife is the real head), redeems a life of frustration by enlisting in the army. His salary and allot- 
ments will assure a subsistence to his needy family. Other derelicts of the neighborhood will 
also be “rehabilitated’’ by the war. For the first time in their lives they will be warmly clothed 
and have enough to eat.—“‘Ainsi donc le salut était venu dans le faubourg! Le salut par la 
guerre!’’ On such a note of bitter irony, the author concludes her story of life for some people 
in our century of “progress.” 

ANTOINE J. JOBIN 
University of Michigan 
Ann Arbor, Michigan 
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